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THE DELIQUESCENT PARTY 
Wr often hear of political parties * going to pieces, 


and of one great party in particular it was said 
by all the intelligent that—time and circumstance being 
specitied—it was doomed to go to pieces in a very 
sufficient way; but no one ever dreamed of such utter 
disintegration as befell the so-called Liberal Party when 
Mr. Gladstone was done with it. Disintegration, 
indeed, is too mild a word. It may be used for a fallen 
tower of stone, but not so well for a mud fort after a 
Hood: we should rather speak of deliquescence. ‘The 
ruins of a party are usually visible enough in substantial 
fragments; here nothing is to be seen but a vast 
acreage of semi-fluid material, formless, ungraspable, 
slipping through the fingers. Sticking about at irre 
gular distances and in various attitudes, the erstwhile 
leaders of this party in dissolution may be seen, like 
the mooring-posts in an estuary forsaken by the tide, 
and very forlorn these poor gentlemen look, and very 
doubtful of what it were best for them to do. ‘The 
first thing for any of them to do, of course, is to get the 
party into some consistency again; for till that is done 
there can be no building of it up anew to any man’s 
design or to any purpose whatever. But restoration tu 
consistency is just the most difficult thing of all; and 
when we look round upon the various leaders of the 
party, here and there sticking in the mud and mostly 
effortless, we see none with the wherewithal to accomplish 
what is wanted.  Cleverness will not do it, nor 
receptivity, nor Hexibility, nor any other of the qualities 
for which Mr. Gladstone’s captains are famous. Some- 
For it is in this business as 
What he depends upon 


thing special is in request. 
in the celebrated Mr. Sartrs. 
for his grand results, in the Clerkenwell workshops from 
which he has been ravished, is a flash of electricity ; and 
when ademocratic party is in the fluid state to which our 
New Radicalism has been reduced the only quick-change 
means of solidifying it again is the electric word. 


Registered asa Newspager 


‘ 


Now the most obvious thing about the Radical 
leaders is that none of them has command of the 
electric word. ‘They have not a spark of that magic 
amongst them all, nor even the likeness of a substitute. 
Mr. Sarti with nothing but a black cat to stroke over 
his silver-plating tanks would be better equipped for the 
business in hand than Lord Rosebery, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Morley, or even than the 
Marquis of Ripon himself. A few ounces of Mr. 
Gladstone or the late Mr. John Bright, well worked 
into the veins of any one of these gentlemen, would 
probably make all the difference in the world to their 
party just now ; but it is useless to talk of that. <As it is, 
so it must be. For the leaders there is nothing but to 
fare on as best they may with their bewildered and 
uninspiring prose, whenever they find heart enough to 
speak at all; while as for the party, it must trust to 
the operations of the meagre and imperfect affinities 
composted in itself. 

Mr. Asquith has broken silence, in a manner of 
speaking, Lord Rosebery has had something to say, and 
on each occasion an eager whisper of ‘ Now we are 
going to begin, breathed from the Radical newspapers. 
But no. 
winds over the flats where marsh-fowl gather ; and now 
In these circum- 


‘Those voices spoke and died away like night- 


it is as if they had never been heard. 
stances, the disappointed newspapers themselves take up 
the business, as in a forlorn hope. The official organ of 
the party declaims against the niggardly unfairness of a 
Government who will neither do nor say anything, 
though there has been plenty of time for it, to give an 
Opposition man the chance of wagging a beard. ‘The 
complaint is not without foundation. The sentimental 
organ of the party is still more impatient, but with its 
own captains—not with ours. Erroneously assuming 
that ‘the Liberals have recovered from the first effects 
of the débdcle’ of 1895, this journal insists that it is 
time to think of reconstruction. What, it asks, what 
is to be ‘the character, program, and constitution * of a 
party which has none of these things now, three months 
after losing them altogether ? ‘It is impossible that 
affairs should remain long as they are—that the leaders 
should either be dumb, or featureless in their utterances. 
Are we to take it that while the people are waiting for 
the leaders, the leaders are waiting for the people ?° 
Were it our business to reply to this remark and _ this 
question, we should answer as follows. In the first 
place, considering how desperately the leaders ‘ milled ° 
each other and were milled in the recent encounter, 
it should be no surprise were they featureless in 


everv way, and not in their utterances alone—which 
we mav add, were always supposed to have too much 
1 
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feature. Secondly, the question should not be, ‘ Are 
the people waiting for the leaders °° (the present ones 
being meant) but, ‘ Are they waiting for new leaders 7° 
—to which the correct answer is, Undoubtedly. As for 
the rest, the Radical leaders ae waiting for their 
people in the sense intended; but they are mostly 
concerned in waiting on each other. And this the 
influential journal from which we have quoted seems 
quite to understand ; for it goes on to develop a plan 
of reconstruction which ‘the people’ are to work out 
for themselves—pitching over their Harcourts and 
Roseberys, and trusting that men will turn up when 
the ‘program’ is decided upon and reconstruction is 
complete. It is a terrible confession of present inepti- 
tude, followed by an utterly hopeless scheme of cure. 
‘A really national conference of the whole party, not 
for the sake of listening to “leading” men, but for 
learning the views of the rank and file’-—that will set 
all to rights. Village schoolmasters, Lancashire cotton- 
spinners, Northampton shoemakers and the like, are to 
send up their delegates, and the delegates are to frame a 
‘ program, to settle a constitution, and firmly centralise 
the whole concern. How desperate the situation must 
seem to the mind that can put faith in a cure like this! 
No, there is but one remedy, and that is through the 
sort of patience that keeps a broken arm in a sling. 
Of course it is hard for a Daily Chronicle to go on 
crutches, but that it will choose to do if it is wise—it 
and all the multitude of them that have been crippled 
by over-progressivism. It was not by national caperings 
of representative schoolmasters and shoemakers that 
Lord Hartington got his party together after the rout 
of 1874, but by very much steadier means ; and these are 
strongly recommended for study. To be sure, there is 
nobody to carry them out in the same masterly way, 
but yet they are not beyond imitation and should 
certainly be imitated. This is our advice to the Radicals 
and we are sure that it is sounder and kinder than that 


which comes from their own emporium at the corner of 


Salisbury Square, 


THE U. K. A. 


FINHE treatment of the late Government by the 

United Kingdom Alliance is highly humorous in 
its way. Sir Wilfrid and Co. demonstrated and deputa 
tionised until it was driven to introduce a most 
monstrously unjust Bill. That measure was received 
by the Alliance with patronising indulgence. "The 
Government fell, and the Local Veto Bill proved an 
unmistakable factor in its overthrow at the Genera 
Election. Sir Wilfrid, indeed, asserted at Manchester 
on Tuesday that it was not the predominant cause] 
Possibly not ; for, when a Government has so many sins 


on its Ministerial conscience as the last, their degrees of 


scarlet are difficult to distinguish. Still it was a cause. 
and the United Kingdom Alliance was its causa causans. 
Does the United Kingdom Alliance, then, display any 
sign of remorse for having dragged the Government 
into this dismal morass? Not a bit of it. It coolly 
turns round and disclaims all responsibility. Sir 
William Harcourt came over to the Alliance, and not the 
Alliance to Sir William Harcourt. This is true enough 


in a sense, but the poor man, after all, was the father of 


that fated Bill, and it embodied the views of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, Sir Wilfrid even holds that its 
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association with teetotalism was a source of strength to 
the Radical party. It went to the country with the Veto 
and was beaten, but if it had gone without the Veto it 
would have been pulverised to atoms. There is a majority 
of 152 against it, Sir Wilfrid, and you cannot do much 
worse than that. But the crowning touch of absurdity 
is naturally supplied by Mr. Caine. He was beaten, 
but asa Liberal not a temperance man, and because 
‘there were nore ‘Tories in East Bedford than Liberals.” 
‘There were undoubtedly, but how many of them would 
have rallied to Mr. Caine had he stood as a simple 
Gingerader and left Little Englandism, Disestablishment, 
etc. ete. alone ? 

Meanwhile the United Kingdom Alliance abates not 
one jot of its pretensions. The General Election has 
not harmed its prospects in the least. Canon Wilber- 
force, indeed, considers the attendant circumstances to 
have furthered the spread of temperance doctrines. 
‘'The shameful scenes of intemperance at many elections, 
and the cynical effrontery with which beer and the 
Bible were hooked together in not a few reported 
speeches during the elections, had opened the eyes of 
many who had hitherto been deaf to the pleadings of 
temperance reformers. We may remark, in passing, 
that it would take a good many General Elections to 
open the eyes of the deaf. But we are concerned 
rather with the Canon’s charges against the con- 
stituencies. ‘They are such as no Englishman, let alone 
an English clergyman, has any business to bring forward 
without proof. Where were the scenes of * intemper- 
ance ?* Itis a matter of common knowledge that 
except in East Norfolk, where the Radicals were the 
offenders, the elections were conducted with unprece- 
dented orderliness. And who were the candidates who 
linked beer and the Bible together in their speeches with 
cynical effrontery? If Canon Wilberforce means that 
those who opposed the Local Veto Bill also opposed 
Welsh Disestablishment he should say so. ‘They had 
as much right to their convictions as the Canon to 
his, and yet he would become extremely angry 
if accused of unabashed perversion of language. We 
shall refrain, accordingly, from criticising his letter as 
it deserves, and turn to his practical suggestions. He 
will support alterations of the licensing system provided 
they do not include compensation and are accompanied 
by Local Veto as an invariable alternative. Similarly 
Sir Wilfrid holds out for Local Veto and as much more 
as he can get, and Mr. Caine would accept the Gothen- 
burg system ‘in its completeness.” Such is the temper 
of the United Kingdom Alliance after the working classes 
have most emphatically condemned the wholesale con- 
fiscations of property which any one of these schemes 
would involve. 

Argument is wasted on such people; indeed there are 
moments when their self-assurance becomes almost 
sublime. Sir Wilfrid made some very watery jests 
about the Daily Chronicle’s (or is it the Westminster's 7) 
hint that the Radical party should drop the Local Veto. 
If they did it would turn out a drop too much 
(Laughter ; yes, the reporters actually detected laughter 
at this sorry jape). And why? Because some other 
party might take it up. He justified himself with a 
quotation from Mr. Courtney to the effect that the 
Government will find it difficult to avoid a reform of 
the licensing laws. Now reform of the licensing 
laws is not of necessity identical with the Local 
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Veto Bill. And, as a matter of fact, Mr. Courtney 
submitted that very measure to some pretty rough 
handling at Liskeard. In any case the suggestion 


that this Government will rush to bring in a copy of 


the Bill that ruined its predecessor is silly even for 
Sir Wilfrid. It may be, of course, that the Ministry 
will, as Mr. Courtney predicts, be forced to take up 
licensing reform. ‘The present system is anomalous in 
many respects, and in some towns public-houses are in 
excess of popular requirements. But the reform must 
take a practical rather than an emotional turn and will 
need thought. Any measure dealing with the Drink 
Traffic is to be deprecated and that for many reasons. 
A moderate Bill would meet with indifferent support 
from the man in the street, while it would actually fail 
to conciliate the fanatics. If the Government must do 
something, then let it appoint a Royal Commission. 
There would be every excuse for that sometimes doubtful 
manceuvre, because what with the Bishop of Chester's 
Bill, the Church of England ‘Temperance Society's Bill, 
the Local Veto Bill, and the Gothenburg system, the 
question is hopelessly overlaid with contradictory and 
conflicting contributions towards its solution. Yet this 
much is certain, among all the confusion, that any plan 
meeting with the approval of the United Kingdom 
Alliance is emphatically to be avoided. 


THE NAVAL OFFICERS AGAIN 


FYNHE Admiralty’s plan for filling up our list of 
lieutenants has so far been a success. It has got 

the men, and it has found just over nine-tenths of them, 
ninety-one out of a hundred, in the Royal Naval Reserve, 
We may take it for granted that every one of the new- 
comers drawn from this source has either served a year 
in a man-of-war, or was serving when he volunteered to 
join the permanent staff. They are therefore not 
actual strangers to the work they have to do, or to the 
The preliminary grumbling 
these taken too 
Now that they are in they will no doubt be 


order they have joined. 
against newcomers must not be 
seriously. 
well received, and if any one of them is not comfortable 
in the mess it will be his own fault, at least in part. 
We think 


we see reasons for expecting that this exceptional 
be the beginning of more. It is 


Whether the done is done is another story. 


measure will 
verv hard to believe that the world being what. it 
is, and our notions of fair play being so wide 
as they are, it will be found permanently possible 
to exclude the recruits from a share of promotion to 
the higher ranks. ‘There is also considerable proba- 
bility in the prophecy of those who say that the 
Admiralty, having found it convenient to draw on 
this source once, will be much tempted to try again. 
‘To that some of us may feel inclined to answer, Why 
not? Ifthe work can be got done in this way why 
not adopt it? Admiral C. C. P. FitzGerald writes 
with the pleasant security of flag-rank when he says 
that ‘the lieutenants’ list must be kept up to its proper 
strength even if the majority of them have to go to 
the workhouse when the State has used them up and 
finished with them. The honest man would not take 
so light a view of hanging if he were in danger himself. 
Yet his doctrine that the necessity of the State goes 
over all individual claims is sound, 
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‘There is, however, more to be considered than the 
doubt whether the much debated measure will be carried 
out fully or even whether it will not be repealed. ‘The 
whole organisation of our body of naval officers has 
been called in question. As usual in such cases the 
differing profoundly. Admiral 
Richards, for instance, sees an excellent occasion for 
re-establishing the old class of masters, which was 
latterly called the navigating line. He has candidly 
confessed wrong when he 
approved the abolition of twenty-five years ago. 
Admiral FitzGerald agrees with him, and so do other 
naval officers. 


experts are found 


that he believes he was 


Sir Vesey Hamilton again—as good an 
authority as any of them—thinks that what was done 
was well done, and confesses that he was mistaken in 
condemning it at the time. He too has his followers. 
Bold men have been found to ask, why not take the 
marine officer It is revolutionary in the extreme to 
say that, and provokes protest from the naval mind. 
Admiral FitzGerald, who always writes with boarding 
pike and tomahawk, is breezily contemptuous. He calls 
this ‘one more specimen of the Jack-of-all-trades argu- 
ments. ‘This is picturesque, but then, unfortunately, 
it is no kind of argument at all—unless the name is to 
be applied to the good old device of abusing plaintiff's 
Admiral FitzGerald, Admiral Richards, and 
others who agree with them in desiring to re-establish 
the navigating line may not know it, but they come 
dangerously near committing themselves to the pro- 
position that there is no reason why men not engaged 


attorney. 


in the special duties of navigation should be trained as 
seamen. ‘The necessity was obvious in the old days when 
the man who fought the ship had to handle her 
under sail, which was emphatically seaman’s work. 
Now the motive power is supplied by steam, the 
seaman’s work is confined to the direction of the ship's 
course. If, as we are told, the duties of a modern naval 
officer are so complicated that it is necessary to specialise, 
to have one man to direct the ship’s course, and another 
to fight her guns and torpedoes, if the attempt to com- 
bine the duties produces * a Jack-of-all-trades, it would 
appear that we had better form two separate corps. 
Let us have one navigating line, and one fighting line. 
But in that case why divide your fighting line arbitrarily 
between naval officer and marine officer? It would be 
more businesslike to have one body. ‘Then we could 
‘specialise © the duties of our navy in a plausible, logical 
working way. ‘There would be the engineers who 
looked after her motive power, the navigating line 
which directed her course, and the ‘sea soldier” who 
fought her batteries. 
and nobody would be jack of any trade but his own. 


They would be nicely specialised, 


Our admirals might be chosen from the sea soldiers in 
the good old medieval fashion. 

We should also have arrived at an extreme absurdity, 
for after all, and whatever changes steam may have 
produced, the great necessity which overrules all others 
in a war-ship is that she should be properly handled. 
Unless she is kept off the ground, and out of the way 
of other ships, unless she is taken to the right place in 
the proper time and manner she is worthless as a fight- 
ing machine. But since modern seamanship, as Lord 
Charles Beresford once said, consists in handling large 
steamers at a high rate of speed, it is obvious that to 
do this the naval officer must be trained as a seaman. 
But now that there is no managing of ships under sail 
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to be attended to, there would remain next to nothing 
of a seaman’s duty for him to do if all that goes under 
the heading of navigation were ‘ specialised.” 


THE NEW SLAVERY QUESTION 


HE British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society has 
a creditable and in some ways remarkable past, 

but as far as can be judged from the voice of its 
prophets, as uplifted in the press, its present state does 
not promise more than a mediocre future. The question 
of slavery in Zanzibar is a very puzzling one and is 
different enough in character from any similar problems 
which the country has succeeded in solving tant bien que 
mal, to make existing prec cedents inapplicable. We 
ourselves were responsible in the second, if not in the 
first, place for the existence of negro slavery in the 
West Indies. In the East Indies the question was a 
comparatively small one, and circumstances allowed 
to put off the duty of assuming the position of domi- 
nant ruling power till the general principles of our 
government, including the abolition of slavery, were 
well-known to our future dependents. In Zanzibar, on 
the other hand, we have found a definite industrial 
system in existence of as civilised a kind as any can 
be when slavery and the slave-trade are recognised 
institutions, which distinguishes the case from that of 
the West Indies ; and we have assumed supreme political 
power in a country w here local industries depend almost 
entirely on slave labour, and where we have grasped 
the shadow of power almost before we have gained the 
substance, which distinguishes the case from that of 
India proper. 

These considerations do not blind us to the 
cogency of the principle that slavery is radically 
bad, both morally and economically, and do not 
prevent us from cordially concurring in the view 
that slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba and the other 
Clove islands cannot be tolerated as a permanent 
institution. But they do impress on us that our 
national responsibility for the suppression of the evil 
is not such as to make it our duty to proceed with a 
haste which must be most disastrous at least to the 
material prosperity of those whose destiny lies in our 
hands, and which, if it is to be accompanied with any 
tolerable system of compensation, must be extremely 
inconvenient to ourselves. And it is the impatience 
with which this point of view is treated by men who 
seem to be the guiding lights of the Anti-Slavery 
Society which seems to us to give an aspect of futility 
to their proceedings. ‘The institution of domestic 
slavery is a minor point in the case. It centres 
chiefly round the institution of the harem, and the 
precedent of India seems to show that in this respect 
the abolition of the status of slavery is not likely to 
be of any practical effect. ‘The real difficulty lies 
in what, to translate modern political language to 
the affairs of Zanzibar, may be called the labour 
question. The agricultural work of the country, and 
particularly the cultivation of cloves in Pemba, is 
carried on entirely by slaves, and the question is how 
free labour can be substituted for slav ery with the least 
possible dislocation of the existing economical state of 
the country. 

The policy proposed by the Association we gather to 
be something like the immediate manumission of all 
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slaves in the dominion of the Said Hamed. Mr. 
Hardinge, our very able Consul-General at Zanzibar, 
prefers a gradual enforcement of the regulations of 
1890, of which the most prominent is that no person 
can be born a slave, coupled with strict registration of 
existing slaves and a more efficient system to prevent 
their importation. It is admitted, or not seriously dis- 
puted, that the clove industry would probably be dimi- 
nished by two-thirds if free labour were instantly to 
replace slavery ; and if this had a corresponding effect 
on the Sultan’s income, the latter would be reduced by 
something between a half and a third. Mr. Francis Fox 
maintains that this would not occur, because the rise in 
the price of cloves would go a long way to make up for 
the diminished supply, and because, judging from the 
vase with which free black labour is procured in Nyassa- 
land, the diminution of the output would be found to 
be less than that suggested. We fear both these argu- 
ments are of the heari rather than the head: and of 
his other seven less need be said, because almost all are 
of the imagination. Cloves are luxuries, and though 
their price has fallen greatly in late years, it does not 
follow that it is possible for it to rise again to anything 
like the old level. The Nyassa workmen are picked 
natives, to whom labour has never been made odious; 
and it is probable that Jamaica, Trinidad and Carolina 
are more likely than Blantyre to set the tune to 
Pemba. On the other hand, it seems to be admitted 
that the Zanzibar negro is comparatively sterile, which 
certainly adds force to Mr. Hardinge’s suggestion that 
coolie labour should be introduced before the negro is 
relegated to his natural right to idleness. When once 
such a supply of labour is opened up, and when our 
Consuls-General in Central Africa and Zanzibar have 
reduced illicit importation of slaves to a minimum, the 
question will be settled on more or less economic lines, 
and we shall then be in no danger from enthusiastic 
gentlemen who are irresponsible enough to make it 
natural to them to be generous before they are prudent 
or just. 


COLONIAL DEFENCE 


FFNHE subject of Colonial Defence is probably an 
It is not likely that either idea of 


it will ever absolutely conquer the other. 


evergreen. 
In no part 
of the world can the many understand that the unseen 
defence may be absolutely effective, and that which is 
seen as absolutely ineffective. The multitude in Svdney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide and Cape Town will probably 
never think themselves secure from attack unless they 
can see with their own eyes the preparation made 
in their defence. ‘The few may understand, in each of 
these cities. the paradox that an expenditure on local 
defence may invite attack by withdrawing a portion of 
the general defence which was needed to complete it 
and thereby leaving the city open to an attack which 
But the 
few, even when they are of the highest authority, 


the local defences would be unable to repel. 


will generally find it impracticable to resist the 
pressure of the many, and will be obliged to follow 
their lead. This appears to have influenced Lord 
Brassey's remarks at Albany in West Australia, on his 
way to the seat of his government, which were reported 


in the Times of 18th October. He is reported to have 


said that it would be unwise at the present time to 
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require the Colonies to contribute towards Imperial 
defence. ‘It would be sufficient for them to defend 
themselves.” Sir Henry Norman, speaking at Bris- 
bane when the period of his Government was coming 
to a close, is reported, in the same telegram, to have 
said that the first essential for Australian defence was to 
If the Australians 
wanted defence, he said, they must pay for it. Thus 
Lord Brassey directly, and Sir Henry Norman in- 


improve the finances of Australia. 


directly, follow the lead of the many in Australia, and 
rather encourage, than resist, the natural instinct which 
seeks for defences that can be seen. 

Even the Navy League does not seem to be quite 
free from the surrounding influences. In the October 
number of its journal, it remarks that ‘the most 
practical, indeed the only practical, way in which the 
Colonies can assist us, is by equipping cruisers and 
battle-ships as has been proposed at the Cape. It 
is true that the Cape colonists for the time repudiate 
the idea of a bargain with the mother country, and 
rightly express themselves against the localisation 
of the ships they may pay for. But those who 
watch the currents of opinion in these matters, 
can easily see that Colonies possessing a_ part 
ownership in particular vessels would certainly bring 
most inconvenient pressure to bear on the supreme 
naval authority in war time for the retention in their 
waters of their particular vessels. It is a delicate and 
even invidious task to tell the Colonists that they 
must, in time of war, trust for their safety to the 
judgment of those over whom they cannot have any 
control. The Imperial Defence Committee, though 
it does not seem to be in favour in any quarter 
at the moment, is by no means as unwise as the 
secretary to the Navy League and others would have us 
believe. For if the Colonies are really to help financially 
in an Imperial defence which is quite as much theirs as 
the Empire's, it would seem that one or more of them- 
selves ought to be at the fountain-head of defensive 
authority, not so much to control it—that would be 
ridiculous—as to be sufficiently in the inner circle 
to understand what was going on, and to re- 
assure the minds of their fellow colonists. As to 
colonial expenditure in defence, it is no question at 
present of asking the colonies for more money than 
they now spend. It was shown last year that the 
expenditure of the Australasian and Cape colonies 
: But the point of 
those who uphold general as against local defence is 
that much, if not most, of this expenditure is not de- 
fensive at all. The argument—we are not concerned 
at the moment to defend it—is that the general 
defence should be such as to make it impossible that 
the Australasian Colonies 


on defence was very considerable. 


could suffer from the 
attacks they prepare themselves by a considerable ex- 
penditure to resist. Now if the general defence falls 
short of this, no local defence yet suggested would 
prevent such attacks being successfully made. It is 
really a question between a higher and lower policy of 
defence. Germany, when it consolidated its army and 
put it under Imperial control, generally razed its 
fortifications, and abandoned «11 expenditure on localised 
defence. And no other argument but that set forth 
above would probably here justify the step. 

The two policies of defence might be called preventive 


and repellant. The preventive would strive to make 
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the game of attack not worth the candle; and would 
rest in confidence that the knowledge on the part of 
the enemy that it was so would put attack out of 
his contemplation. ‘The other policy would leave him 
free to contemplate the attack, and the only point for 
his consideration would be the amount of force he ought 
to employ. Of course, repellant defence might become 
the higher policy as soon as it was powerful enough to 
defyattack. The whole of Europe embattled against these 
islands would probably stop short of invasion if the allied 
states knew that we had a first-rate and prepared army of 
a million of men on foot ; and this would probably be the 
case if we had no navy whatever. And the Colonies, 
though their populations might be too small to raise 
armies ready to defy the world, might conceivably raise 
such armies and erect such works as would put the idea of 
attaek out of the heads of possible enemies. But this 
could only be done at enormous cost; since the local 
forces of one colony would never be in time to 
co-operate with the local forces of another, to repel 
invasion. An Imperial navy as a standing threat to all 
possible invaders and ready to combine in destroying 
them at any suitable stage in their proceedings, be- 
comes from this point of view, not a less efficient defence 
than the ruinously expensive forces necessary for a 
series of local defences, but an infinitely cheaper 
one. ‘The reason of the thing, in short, is all on 
the side of the Colonies abandoning altogether 
their expenditure for local defence, and transferring 
it to the Imperial authority at the head of the 
navy. But we cannot hope that the reason of the 
thing will govern for some time to come. If we 
can check the waste of the Colonies on those visible 
symbols of defence which are in reality but token 
money, we shall probably have for a time therewith to 
be content. We learnt with pleasure last year that the 
New Zealand Government had ,taken heart of grace, 
and frankly run its pen through proposed expenditure 
on local defences. In this sense Sir Henry Norman’s 
advice was wise, and it would be well for the Colonies 
to lay it to heart. 


LA FRANCE S’ENNUIE 


N Englishman is not supposed to be happy unless 
alls he is engaged in killing something. The French 
politician has a like idiosyncrasy, the form of slaughter 
he affects being the massacre of Ministers. On Tuesday 
last with the opening of the autumn session the close 
season of the Cabinet presided over by M. Ribot came 
The pot-shotting Deputy has lost no time 
It would require 


to an end. 
in getting to work with his little gun. 
the audacity of a racing tipster to venture on a prophecy 
as to whether any, at least of the earlier bullets, will 
tind their billet. In reality, whether the Government 
succumb at once or keep its footing for a while is a 
matter of minor importance. It is not a Government 
in whose fate it is possible to take a lively interest. 
On the other hand, the situation which it or its 
successor has got to fear is worth a moment's 
attention. ‘The Third Republic, contrary to general 
expectation, has lived to see its opponents beneath its 
feet. The fortunes of the two dynastic parties—the 
Royalists and the Imperialists—are at a very low ebb. 
The present régime would seem, on the surface, to have 


nothing whatever to fear. ‘To adopt this optimist view 
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is perhaps to forget that the most dangerous enemies 
are they of one’s own household. The motley crew of 
mediocrities who have the destiny of the Republic in 
their hands would do well to recognise that a turning- 
point has been reached in the history of their country. 
Should this insight fail them—and it is most probable 
that it will—they may find themselves at short notice 
with their heels in the air. 

The weakest point in the republican organisation is 
its lame and impotent parliamentary system. In vulgar 
language the Chamber is an abject fraud. ‘This 
precious assembly reminds one for all the world of a 
donkey that will not go, preferring to hee-haw and to 
execute fantastic flourishes with its hind-legs—unprofit- 
able uses to which to put even a donkey’s time, 
Theoretically the French Deputies are by way of being 
legislators. They are paid a salary, which may be 
accounted princely considering the work they do for it, 
on the understanding that they shall occasionally turn 
out a law by which their electors may at any rate hope 
to benefit. It is now three or four years since a single Bill 
of importance has passed the Chamber. ‘The staunchest 
Anarchist could not profess greater contempt for 
constitutional reforms than the Deputies exhibit 
in practice. After babbling in their constituencies 
of the measures needed immediately for the con- 
solidation of the Republic and the social well-being 
of the country they return to the Palais-Bourbon 
to serve their own petty interests, to vent their 
own petty spites and to shirk with extraordinary 
persistence every effort to accomplish work worthy 
the name. wasting their 
time it might be expected that they would obtrude 
themselves as little as possible upon public observation. 
On the contrary, they accomplish their clowning to the 
accompaniment of as much pother as by any device 
they can contrive to raise. The taxpayer is offered his 
money's worth in noise. ‘The outcome of these tactics, 
or rather of these antics, is glaringly manifest in the 
actual parliamentary situation. The mass of business on 
hand is enormous, though very little of the work down on 
the programme can be classed as legislative reform of 
the most important order. Still it is indispensable 
that many of the items on the list should be dealt 
with, and that without delay. Overshadowing every 
other measure there is the Budget. French politicians 
are fond of saying that ‘ everything is comprised in the 
Budget, and as matters are managed in the Chamber 
the statement is not far from the truth. The financial 
arrangements for the year are in a hopelessly backward 
state. very hour of the time of the house, were the 
most to be made of every minute, would be required te 
secure the voting of the exercise by the end of December, 
the date by which it ought to have been approved by 
the Senate. 


Being solely engaged 


That the Budget, however, may have some 
semblance of balancing the passing of a highly con- 
troversial measure is necessary, reorganising the Death 
Duties and introducing the principle of progressive 
taxation. In other words, entirely through its own 
fault, the task set the Chamber is impossible, even 
supposing that the Bill just mentioned were the only 
obstacle in the way of progress with the Budget. 

It is not the only nor even the worst obstacle. Some 
thirty interpellations, ranging in — from Mada- 
gascar to Methodist missionaries n Algeria, from the 
burial of a Jewish girl in Paris to the strike at 
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Carmaux, claim the benevolent attention of the Cham- 
ber. Serious business may go hang, but there must be 
no scamping of an interpellation. Under no con- 
sideration will the Chamber forego its amusements, and 
an interpellation is usually fruitful in entertainment in 
the shape of ‘scenes’ or even from time to time of a 
This ill-regulated institution is the 
bane of French parliamentary life; it is the outward 
and visible sign of the inward and utter rottenness of 
the French parliamentary system. ‘The abuse of the 
interpellation is the means resorted to by the Assembly 
for indulging its predilection for playing at polities 
instead of taking its mission seriously. Still a mere 
alteration of the rules of the House would not go to 
the root of the evil. ‘To arrive at this result nothing 
less is required than the regeneration of the entire 
political personnel. Ministers must be unearthed with 
a mind and the wit to obtain obedience from their 


Cabinet crisis. 


majority ; possessed of a policy and determined to put 
The present 
Ministers satisfy none of these conditions. The De- 
puties themselves need a radical overhauling. They 
are a poor, a very poor lot, and better men must be 


it in force or to suffer the consequences. 


sent to vote in their stead. ‘The opinions of the new- 
comers are of secondary importance: the essential 
point is that they should have opinions and be con- 
cerned about other matters than their pocket-money. 
These are the only lines on which reform can be 
effective. And effective reform must not be delayed 
much longer. ‘There are a thousand signs that France 
is heartily weary of the mannikins who misgovern it. 
La France sennuic: a state of things that before now 
in its history has been found a sufficient excuse for a 


revolution. 


MR. HENRY REEVE 


N the person of the late Mr. Henry Reeve has dis- 

appeared one of the very last of the actual and 
Old Whigs no doubt still are extant as 
are old Tories here and there, and that in distinguished 


avowed Whigs. 


places, but for all purposes of political nomenclature 
the two appellations are practically as extinct as the 
American buffalo. The representatives, who so call 
themselves, of the two parties which were formerly as 
the Carthaginians and the Romans, could in fact be 
enclosed in a smaller space than that of the Yellowstone 
Park. ‘That an old Whig should conduct the Ldinburgh 
Review was doubly appropriate since, according a 
lexicographers, the term is an abbreviation of whigga- 
mores, a name applied to the party headed in 1648 by 
the Marquess of Argyle. The nickname, of course, 
spread to America and, for all we know, may be claimed 
as of American origin by good Americans, inasmuch as 
at the time of the severance between the old and the 
new country the revolutionists were called Whig's, and 
those who opposed the revolution were dubbed Tories 
which, with a singular mixture of aptness and its 
reverse, is traced, again on lexicographic authority, to 
the Irish language, and which is said to have signified 
in the beginning nothing more nor less than robbers. 
We have changed all that in a good many more senses 
than one, but, however that may be, there is no room 
for doubt that Mr. Reeve was in his quiddity a Whig of 
the Whigs. He had the air of one in many obvious 
and in many less obvious particulars. As to his 


capacity, both for editing the great quarterly which he 
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guided for forty-five years, and for other important 
duties which fell to his lot, no competent person could 
entertain any adverse opinion. And it cannot be held 
to Mr. Reeve’s discredit that no hesitation on that 
matter was admitted for a moment to the mind 
of one very competent person, to wit Mr. Reeve 
himself, who, however, it must be said, did not 
by any means overrun in this regard the judgment of 
those contemporaries who were best qualified to form 
an opinion. Among brilliant ‘literary gents” of his 
time was Abraham Hayward; and in writing of Mr. 
Reeve it is difficult to avoid some kind of comparison 
hetween the two men. Both shone in literature and 
in society and both, with a difference, were excellent 
raconteurs. Myr. Reeve, when he chose, could assume 
the most pleasing air as well as he could, within limits, 
the grand air; but, not unnaturally, in his most 
expansive moments he had nothing of that somewhat 
Hebraic and oily glitter which marked Hayward. 
Again, with a difference, like Hayward he could make 
his evasion or refusal of a thing put before him so 
decisive as to near an infraction of fine breeding. But 
in such cases the thing was done so thoroughly accord- 
ing to all accounts (and no doubt thoroughness in such 
transactions may save treuble in the long run) that it 
was not difficult for one who had personally known 
Mr. Reeve in his most attractive moods only to under- 
stand a certain play of words about ‘ruffs and reeves.’ 
It is perhaps a mistake for an editor to be uniformly 
good-natured to every would-be contributor, compe- 
tent or not, and it was almost inevitable that 
some touch of dictatorial editorship should have 
occasionally come out in Mr. Reeve’s private and 
social relations. No doubt also the consciousness of 
authority was fostered by the importance, not necessarily 
attached to the post in itself, which accrued to him as 
Registrar to the Privy Council, as to which it has been 
well and truly said (in the Standard) that ‘he gradually 
became a sort of confidential adviser to the Liberal 
Party. Such an unofficial position as this is full 
pitfalls, but Mr. Reeve had the wise and wary head 
which is fit for such a task. If he was prejudiced he 
was disinterested, and if he was essentially «a Party 
man, Why that was of the very nature of things. 

As for literary achievements, supposing the impossible 
—that is, that the Edinburgh Review and the list of its 
editors should be forgotten within a measurable time— 
it is likely that Mr. Reeve’s name would be remembered 
pre-eminently by a piece of work highly remarkable 
among much excellent literary work which ‘did him great 
niin. his editing, a duty which he did not at all expect 
to find assigned to him, of the Greville Memoirs. ‘In 
accepting the trust and deposit, he wrote in the preface 
to the first volume, ‘which Mr. Greville thought fit to 
place in my hands, I felt, and still feel, that I 
undertook a task and a duty of considerable re- 
sponsibility ; but, from the time and the manner in 
which it was offered me, I could not decline it. 
The task and duty demanded much labour, much 


Judgment, and much tact—none of which qtialities was, 


to our thinking, found lacking. ‘Those who thought 
at the time that too much of Greville’s acerbity 
had been left in perhaps hardly realised how valuable a 
contribution to the side-lights of history was acquired 
by letting a man who was as gifted as he was cynical 
show forth his own personal impressions of what he saw 
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and heard at first or second hand. It is to be noted 
that such impressions can always be discounted by con- 
sulting less biased productions, and that the free 
use of the pruning knife or ‘Zounds, sir, the axe; 
on the part of one editing such a book cannot but take 
away that very vividness which is often to seek in 
absolutely impartial records. Besides which it is ex- 
tremely likely that the people who complained of what 
was left in had no sort of notion of what was left out. 

That the world of letters has suffered a very con- 
siderable loss in losing Mr. Henry Reeve, who until 
quite recently took the keenest and most discerning 
interest in literary matters of import, is a truism 
which however will bear repeating. As to the 
great Review of which he was so long the head 
and front, ‘every moment dies a sheet every moment 
one is born. We use shect in the widest old- 
fashioned sense of any printed matter in newspaper 
or review offered for sale to the public. And, keeping 
only to publications which aim at the highest excellence, 
it is, to put it mildly, probable that the two great 
(Juarterlies, whose position is similar to that of 
‘ Blackwood’ among the monthly magazines, will live 
and be powerful long after the gewgaw reign of such 
things as depend more upon a specious array of names 
than upon excellence of matter have gone, to use a 
colloquial phrase, to ‘ by-bye. He who succeeds Mr. 
Reeve in an arduous and responsible position will be 
fortunate if to those admirable qualities in Mr. Reeve 
on which we have dwelt he adds a touch, which Mr. 
Reeve could not, and ought not to, have had, of 
sympathy with a more modern, though by no means 
necessarily a better, method and application. But, 
above all things, whoever does fill such a place must 
have the authority, the tact, and in great measure the 
manner of that school of which Mr. Reeve was beyond 
doubt a fine example. 


NOTES 


Tue news, contained in a telegram to the Times from 4 
Hong Kong correspondent, which was published on Friday 
morning, is all the more grave because it is not in the least 
degree startling. Indeed that which is said to have 
happened is precisely that which, time after time, we have 
foretold. The news is therefore all but certain to be true. 
That Russian action in the days immediately following the 
Chino- Japanese war was animated by motives of pure philan- 
thropy none but a lunatic believed ; that Russian statesmen 
had their hearts fixed upon Port Arthur and a direct route to 
Vladivostok was always clear. Of the two objects Port 
Arthur was probably the more important, and there are those 
who hold that Englishmen generally have credited the rail- 
way with greater military potentialities than is reasonable. 
But if Russia be permitted by the other Powers, of whom for 
the moment she has got the better, to obtain the firm footing 
at Port Arthur which China is apparently willing to give 
her, the situation in the Far East is indeed changed. 
True it is, as Mr. Norman writes in his excellent book, 
that there is technical inaccuracy in the statement that 
for four months in the year or thereabouts Vladivostok 
is a closed port; an American ice breaking-machine 
can cut a passage to Goldobin point in three or four 
days, But after all that is not the most convenient kind 
of naval base which can be conceived, and Port Arthur, 
connected by a branch line with the Siberian railway, 
would add immensely to Russia’s strength in the Far East. 
What steps the Powers, including Japan, may take, it were 
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premature to prophesy. Saffice it to say for the present 
that the news, if true, is of the utmost moment, that the 
news has every appearance of accuracy, and that the Far 
Eastern Question has assumed a complexion which is serious 
indeed. The news, in fact, is bad. 





Untess the able correspondent of the Standard in Con- 
stantinople has been hoaxed, which is not at all likely, his 
message of yesterday morning is the most astonishing 
piece of intelligence that the cables have transmitted for 
many a long day. That the Turks have ‘a short way of 
dealing with’ those whom they dislike was already well 
known, but if they have drowned the arrested members of 
the ‘Young Turkey’ party en masse they have certainly 
broken the record and have shown in the most conclusive 
fashion that the East is not the West. ‘To equal their 
example we should have to remove in manner not less 
sudden Messrs. Healy, Lloyd George, Thomas Ellis, 
Dalziel, Redmond and so forth. 
the story may not be true. 


But we earnestly hope 


We went to press last week with some gentle regret 
that, being unable to stay the progress of time in London 
while the procession of the Hours continued without 
interruption at Scarborough, we had no opportunity of 
offering any criticism upon Lord Rosebery’s speech. That 
regret vanished at the moment when the speech was in 
print before our eyes; for a more jejune oration was never 
delivered even at a watering-place. Lord Rosebery had 
nothing on earth to say save that the signs of a Liberal 
reaction were apparent, that the psychologic moment 
(this phrase we had imagined to be the private property 
of the Daily Chronicle) had not come yet, and that the 
Liberal Party's watchword must be ‘Educate, educate, 
educate.’ 


Ix Lord Rosebery’s powers of seeing through a brick 





wall or of judging the policy of the country with greater 
accuracy than the ordinary publicist we do not believe ; 
and of evidence to support his theory there is none. ‘True 
it is that we have withdrawn from all intention of contest- 
ing the Durham election petition, but that is a matter 
having no connection with popular feeling. Our with- 
drawal is due to the plain fact that the one torn voting- 
paper on which the whole issue depended, has been found 
to have been torn by one ‘of the official counters, and by 
him pinned together afterwards. As for the cry of 
‘Educate, educate, educate,’ it is surely the most ineptly 
paradoxical catchword imaginable. Great Britain has been 
educating her children, over-educating them if anything, 
for five and twenty years, and the result of an appeal to an 
educated electorate is that the great Liberal Party is 
bruised and shattered beyond recognition. 


Tue pretty interchange of letters between the monarch 
of Montenegro on the one hand, and Mr Gladstone backed 
by the Rev. Brooke Lambert on the other, is hardly to be 
reckoned as an event either in foreign or domestic politics. 
if Mr. Gladstone likes to assert that the heroes of Mon- 
tenegro are the equals of the men of old time who fought 
at Marathon or Thermopyle, there is no reason why any- 
body should object to his expression of opinion ; and, if it 
be clearly obvious that these things are said mainly because 
Mr. Gladstone hates the Turk, that is no great matter. 
The subject is not one upon which Mr. Gladstone has been 
wont to disguise his opinions, 





Or the correspondence between Mr. Waddie of Scotland, 
who seems to have pulled himself together after the 
trouncing he suffered from Mr. Arnold Forster, and Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, absurdity is the first thing to be pre- 
dicated. For the rest, it must be admitted that the Irish 
Celt has the better of the argument. Irish Home Rule is 
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a chimerical project enough in all conscience, but at least 
there are numerous men in Ireland who say that they 
desire it in all sincerity. But Scottish Home Rule is a 
mere laughing-stock, and Welsh Home Rule is not, nor is 
it ever likely to be, a serious scheme. A certain number 
of young men, calling themselves Cymru Fydd (i.e., Welsh- 
men of the future), and animated by an overwhelming 
desire to be conspicuous at any price, vapour on the subject. 
But they are derided not only in the constituencies but by 
the more sober-minded of their Radical colleagues in Parlia- 
ment. ‘Their scheme, so far as it is not amorphous, is 
mere nonsense. Mr. McCarthy, therefore, is abundantly 


justified in declining to join forces with them. 





Tuere is a tendency, perhaps, to make too much of Mr. 
Balfour's answer on the subject of Licensing Reform, for 
a courteous and responsible Minister could hardly say less 
than he did. There is a form of endorsement used in 
Government offices which about fits the situation. ‘The 
Minister or official reads the letters addressed to him and 
on some of them writes the mystic letters A. P. C. They 
mean ‘ Acknowledge and promise consideration,’ and that 
may mean a great deal or nothing at all. 


Aut the same, as a glance at Mr. Montgomery's capital 
book on Licensing Laws, reviewed in this issue of the National 
Observer, clearly proves it were a boon to the community, 
save that part of it which nestles round the Temple Church, 
if order replaced chaos and the Licensing Laws were 
reduced to an intelligible form. Nor is the law the only 
thing that is at fault: the administration of it is bad also. 
No doubt there are parts of the country, and many parts 
too, in which the magistrates at Brewster Sessions do their 
work in honest fashion and endeavour to divest their 
But there are also districts in 
which it is perfectly well known beforehand how every 


minds of all prejudice. 


magistrate will vote in every case and in which the 
solicitors on either side deliberately and all but openly 
canvass the magistrates, and use every means in their 
power to whip up a Bench ,which shall be favourable to 
them. 





Yer more abominable is the aspect of things when 
another kind of licensing business, such as that which will 
have been transacted while these words are being printed, 
is entrusted to an elective tribunal like the London County 
Council. Justice is then travestied. In one year the 
Council, intimidated by a number of hysterical persons 
and, be it added, aggravated by the indiscreet behaviour 
of sundry applicants, rejects a number of applications or 
hampers the licensees by absurd restrictions unequally dis- 
tributed. The next year the Licensing Committee reverses 
this policy and promptly every endeavour is made, on the 
Progressive side, to turn the matter into a Party Question, 
So the issue whether a man is to take his drink in comfort 
or discomfort at the Empire, or may take it at all at the 
Palace, or may promenade and quench his thirst at will 
in the Alhambra, is to be decided, so far as Progressives 
can control matters, without reference to any known 
principle in Heaven or Earth, save the principle that it is 
always wise to get the better of the opposing party. 

For ourselves, we do not regret very deeply the dead- 
lock in which the County Council finds itself placed in 
relation to the Water Question, for the Council is not 
omnipotent, and the Government, if it be so disposed, can 
settle the problem which the Council refuses to solve. 
We hope, with Lord Onslow and other practical men, that 
the Government will take this course, and that it will pro- 
vide for the water supply of London without consulting 


the Council and without the delay of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into a subject which is familiar already. But 
incidentally the debates of the Council during the past 
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fortnight have been instructive. They demonstrate the 
absurdity of entrusting important business to an elective 
assembly divided into two parties so nearly equal that they 
defeat one another in two successive weeks, and of com- 
pelling such an assembly to remain in office for a period. 
Dissolution would solve the present difficulty, but dissolu- 


tion is impossible. 


In another column will be found some remarks upon the 
authority of the hereditary peerage. A little detailed 
information bearing upon those remarks may be useful. 
Among the peers who have been invited to become 
mayors are the Dukes of Devonshire, Norfolk, and Suther- 
land, Lords Ripon, Lonsdale, Crewe, Hothfield, Derby, 
Windsor, and Dudley, in addition to whom may be men- 
tioned the heir to the Fitzwilliam peerage, Lord 
Milton, M.P. 

A Goop.y list this, and especially significant in view 
of the late: factitious agitation against the hereditary 
principle. Mayoralties, however, do not afford the only 
evidences of a disposition to bless, where the opposite 
inclination was hoped for. At the General Election 
twenty-nine heirs to peerages were candidates for seats in 
the House of Commons, and twenty-five of them were 
successful. At the London County Council election early 
in the year, of thirteen peers who offered themselves for 
election eight were returned. Of the remaining five, one 
declared himself absolutely ignorant of everything con- 
nected with the Government of London, and the electors 
not unnaturally chose his opponent, who gave himself the 
highest possible character for efficiency, civility, and 
cleanliness. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘In spite of the 
promise of a stormy opening to the Session, unusual quiet 
prevailed at the Palais-Bourbon up to the eleventh hour. 
Those who paid a visit to the Salle de la Paix on Monday 
in search of information found the Deputy scarce beyond 
all precedent. On Tuesday there was a fair show of 
members, but the public was scantily represented. The 
small crowd that used to gather on the Quai d’Orsay to 
watch the legislators file in to take their seats has for years 
past been growing beautifully less. On the present occa- 
sion even the customary handful of loafers and ragamuttins 
was absent, and the sole spectators of the scene were a few 
police. These are grave symptoms. Were the Palais- 
Bourbon “run” by a theatrical manager, he would decide 
to change his bill or prepare for bankruptcy. 

‘Ar the opening sitting it was generally admitted that 
the Government was in better odour than a few weeks 
back. Another opinion widely expressed was to the effect 
that the Socialists have done themselves a considerable 


amount of damage during the recess. They have come a 


cropper—in spite of Mr. Tom Mann!~— at Carmaux: ils y 
ont laissé un peu de leur peau. The upshot of their 
manoeuvres is that some hundreds of workmen who used 
to earn their bread and butter at M. Rességuier’s factory 
will have to look elsewhere for a living. This necessity 
should set them and their fellows thinking. It was the 
wish of Henri IV. that the delights of the poule au pot 
should be within the reach of every Frenchman. The 
Socialists are asking the working classes to stay their 
hunger with the eloquence of M,. Jaures. The most 
stalwart democrat would prefer chicken. 


‘An effort to comfort the Socialist party has been made 
by M. Goblet. ‘This ex-Minister who is on the road to 
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become an ex-Radical is a most unhappy man. He haS 
committed the blunder of swapping horses in the midst of 
the stream only to find that the nag he is now on is a worse 
animal than his previous mount. In the past he was a 
Radical pure and undefiled. This article, however, is out 
of request and but very dubiously ministrable. It occurred 
to M. Goblet to edge closer to the Extreme Left but, to 
his dismay, all the thanks he has got from this quarter 
has taken the shape of unfriendly digs in the ribs and an 
intimation to stand off. In a speech he has just made 
M. Goblet has announced that he is ready to ally his forces 
with those of the Socialists. In the slang of the Palais- 
Bourbon he is prepared to concentrate towards the Left. 
The Socialists have replied with the utmost bluntness that 
they have no use for M. Goblet, unless he accepts the 
Collectivist doctrine in‘its entirety, and consents to play 
second fiddle to MM. Jaurés, Millerand et Cie—to fiddle 
as it were at his own wake. The shadowy chance of a 
portefeuille is too dear at the price. 





‘The verdict in the Magnier case may be briefly 
dismissed. Grisier, the famous fencing-master, used to 
tell his pupils: “11 ya neuf parades, la neuviéme se fait 
avec le corps: c'est la seule mauvaise.’ The luckless 
Magnier should have called to mind these words of 
wisdom. Once well out of the way, he should have kept 
there. There isa limit to the number of acquittals of the 
Félix Martin order that the public can be asked to swallow. 
Even M. Trarieux, Minister of Justice though he be, must 
draw the line somewhere. 


‘The result of the Madagascar expedition has called 
attention to a feature of our colonial administration which 
will fill the Englishman with bewilderment. By a law 
dating from 1854 the French colonies are governed by 
Ministerial decrees. Among the beauties of this arrange- 
ment is the following. You obtain a concession in a colony 
either of land or of any other nature. On the strength of 
it you proceed to invest your capital. In practice very 
few Frenchmen do anything of the kind, and they are no 
fools. The truth is your title is absolutely worthless. 
What one Minister has granted his successor may with- 
draw. A decree signed Chautemps is every whit as valid 
as a decree signed Deloncle, and the one may eject you 
as readily as the other put you in possession. Your only 
1efuge is a right of appeal to the Conseil d’Ktat—a body 
given habitually to ratifying the decision of the Minister 
in office at the moment. Is it to be wondered at that 
under such a régime French colonisation is a failure ? 


‘Ar the time of posting this letter the battle at the 
Palais-Bourbon is still in its early stages, and the issue is 
as doubtful as ever. It is expected that the most dangerous 
interpellation will prove to be that relating to the Southern 
Railway Scandals. There is plenty of betting in the 
Chamber as to whether the Cabinet will clear the three 
big jumps it has got to negotiate—Carmaux, the Scandals, 
and Madagascar. At present fairly substantial odds are 
being laid on the Government. The takers trust to the 
machinations of the Progressists, a hard-working group of 
mischief-makers who sit on the Left Centre. These gentry 
are plotting with the Radicals with a view to the floating 
of a Peytral-Bourgeois combination—qui vivrait ce que 
vivent les roses. A great obstacle to the success of this 
scheme is the half-heartedness of M. Bourgeois himself. 
As is his wont he is doubtful whether his time has come. 


L faney it has not.’ 
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Pas IN THE CITY 
The Fall in African Mines—The Grand Trunk of Canada 


T isa pity that after a lengthened course of writing 
money articles so few City editors seem to be able to 
keep their heads. The ordinary financial columns of the 
morning daily papers are certainly dreary reading and no 
doubt dull and tiresome to write, but they do not as a rule 
entail much brain strain, and they are infinitely prefer- 
able to the extraordinary efforts in finance of a certain 
evening journal. Whether it is on account of the dul- 
ness of their task we do not know, but after a time nearly 
all City writers lose their independence of judgment, and 
are content to take the market view as it is termed, in 
other words the view of day to day speculators, which 
really is of no account. They thus unintentionally fall 
into the habit of exaggeration which is the especial 
attribute of speculators whose success depends on their 
being able to make the humble investor see through 
The harm 
to need 


sufficiently powerful magnifying-glasses. 
which exaggeration can do is too obvious 
explanation, and we have referred to it merely because 
for the last two or three weeks we have been treated to 
an outburst of pessimism quite as ridiculous in its way as 
the former inflated values of many mining shares. To tell 
people that they are on the verge of a panic is the surest 
way to bring it about, and, although in our opinion, to talk 
of a panic in mines is absurd since investors are not in the 
habit of sinking their all in such luxuries as mining shares, 
a very uncomfortable state of things for those who were 
involved in the mining speculation was rapidly being 
developed. This situation was largely due to the daily 
press and the prognostication of ‘trouble’ if the fall in 
prices went on. ‘Trouble’ there would have been no 
doubt ; in fact it already exists for a good many rash 
speculators; but not trouble in the sense of a shock to 
credit. The reason for the decline was perfectly well- 
known. There were not sufficient purchasers to balance 
the sales of those who were taking advantage of the high 
level of prices to reaiise their paper profits. Nothing had 
taken place in South Africa to alter the value of the 
gold-mines, the simple fact was that it had begun to 
dawn on the people that it was possible to pay too 
much even for gold. Mr. B. I. Barnato says that no 
real investors will lose money in the companies with which 
he is connected if they stick to their shares, and he ought 
to know. The Wernher Beit group are as confident as ever 
of the results that will ultimately be obtained from the 
Deep Level mines. But for speculators with commitments 
far in excess of their means and unable to meet their 
differences, the future has no consolation. At a given 
moment they must cut their losses or if they do not their 
brokers will do it for them, and as a sale involves a pur- 
chase, it is clear that the price they obtain depends on 
what purchasers are willing to pay. The solid element on 
the mining market naturally did not want to buy except 
at a lower level, consequently down went prices on every 
belated bulls. Apparently the 
wealthy mining magnates have now come to the conclusion 


attempt to realise by 
that it is worth while to repurchase many of their shares, 
for a complete change came over the market on Thursday 
and the tone was as cheerful as it had been gloomy on 
Wednesday morning. We do not anticipate another 
‘boom’ yet awhile, for there must be still a good many 
weak speculators waiting their opportunity to get out. 

On the other hand, quotations of the better class 
of mines will hardly go any lower, and they would 
not have jallen so much had our daily financial advisers 
Panic is the outcome of 
what When 


been less alarmist in_ tone. 


an indefinite dread of 


may happen. 
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certain events take place without any known cause 
imagination supplies the worst possible reasons. Nothing 
is too bad to account for what has occurred or may occur. 
But the Stock Exchange has never been near a panic this 
week, for the reason of the decline was clear, and even if 
prices had sunk to nothing the effect would have been 
confined to a comparatively small and vicious circle. 
Throughout the fall in African mines the firmness of 
West Australian descriptions has been very noticeable, 
which leads one to suppose that speculation in this 
department has not yet been overdone. We are much 
afraid, however, that there will be some tribulation before 
the mines are put on a proper basis. Some, of course, are 
valuable, many have a moderate chance of success, but 
most are of the wild-cat order. The lack of water and 
means of communication are serious drawbacks and add 
largely to the cost of working the West Australian fields, 
yet few of the companies have been started with anything 
approaching adequate working capital, and in six to twelve 
months’ time we anticipate the usual reconstruction in the 
case of many concerns. For the present the promoters of 
this group are much pleased at the good stand which their 
offspring have made in face of the African slump and an 
upward movement may follow. 

The Grand Trunk of Canada Report was issued too late 
for notice last week, and is chiefly interesting as the first 
statement of Sir Rivers Wilson and the new Board. The 
results of the half-year were of course deplorable! There 
was a deficiency of £94,083 in meeting fixed charges 
which, added to the debit balance from the previous half- 
year, makes a total debit of £191,556 to be carried 
forward. Before the holders of the 4 per cent. guaranteed 
stock can look for any dividend this deficit must be wiped 
off, and there are no signs at present of any substantial 
reduction being made in it during the current half-year. 
A new general manager has been appointed, Mr. C. M. 
Hays, who has been very successful in his administration 
of the Wabash system, and it remains to be seen whether 
he will be able to put the earnings of the Chicago and 
Grand Trunk section on a better basis. ‘The Board feel 
justified in expressing a somewhat hopeful view as regards 
the general prospects of the company,’ owing to the 
improvement of business in the United States, the magni- 
ficent corn crops in the Western States, and the expecta- 
tion that the proposed agreement among the Trunk lines 
will lead to a cessation of the rate war. We wish we could 
follow suit, but the system was allowed to run down so 
much under Sir Henry Tyler’s rule that the working 
expenses are bound to be higher for some time to come, 
while the permanent way and equipment are being 
restored to efficiency. 

The stock markets generally have been dull during the 
week, the reason given being sympathy with the mining 
depression. The French were supposed to be selling 
foreign stocks and Ottoman bank shares to pay for their 
losses in mines, and Argentine securities were lower on a 
rise in the gold premium at Buenos Ayres. We cannot 
think that anything will come of Dr. Romero’s scheme for 
unifying Argentine indebtedness. It is magnificent, but 
the harmonising of the different interests concerned in the 
debts 


National, Provincial and Municipal appears an 


impossibility. At one time Venezuelan bonds fell sharply 
and the American fabricators of fictitious interviews have 
been doing their best as usual to create ill-feeling between 
England and the United States on the subject of Vene- 
zuela. It happens fortunately that the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Olney, is a gentleman and a man of the world with 
broad views, who understands and despises the mendacious 
methods of ‘the American journalist in search of a 
sensation, 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE HEREDITARY 
PEERAGE 


N these days, when divers persons are putting forward 
suggestions for the reform of the House of Lords with 
the declared object of rendering it more representative than 
they allege it is of the dominant forces of the political, com- 
mercial, and social life of the country, it is well to take pause 
to inquire whether the advocates of change are not over- 
looking some recent developments which to a material 
extent supply an answer to the deficiencies they indicate. 
It is the fashion among the extreme advocates of change 
to represent the hereditary peer as a man entirely sui 
generis, a man who by reason of his position and the 
wealth which usually accompanies it, is of necessity cut 
off from the opportunity of ascertaining and of sympa- 
thising with the wants, the trials, and the aspirations of 
the workaday community. Although it is not unim- 
portant to disprove the thesis of extremists, it is more 
important to bring together a few considerations which 
may serve to influence the judgment of moderate men as 
to the deficiencies which they may fear there is plausible 
ground for alleging against the hereditary peers as inter- 
preters of the thought and feeliug of the country. 

Is it true then that the hereditary peer in these days 
displays an inclination to withdraw himself so far as possible 
from that contact with different classes of his fellow citizens 
which would essentially entitle him to claim a representa- 
tive capacity, and on the other hand is it true that, what- 
ever may be the inclination of the peer himself, other 
classes in the community decline to afford him the oppor- 
tunity of filling positions which may enable him to be the 
representative of various phases of the life of the people ? 
The impartial observer is bound to answer both inquiries 
in the negative. Never was there a time when peers were 
more ready to participate in the routine of ordinary work, 
never was there a time when the people of the country 
showed a readier inclination to avail themselves of their 
services. Within the present year three noteworthy in- 
stances of both tendencies have presented themselves, 
Firstly, we have seen the remarkable success which 
attended the candidature of peers for membership of the 
London County Council; secondly, we have seen the no 
less remarkable success which attended the candidature at 
the General Election of those who are but one step 
removed from the peerage ; and lastly, we have seen the 
very remarkable movement in favour of choosing peers as 
mayors of various boroughs. The enuineration discloses 
three concurrent circumstances of much significance, al! 
happening at a time when unusual efforts had been made to 
bring odium upon the hereditary peerage as an intolerable 
factor in the control of public affairs. The election to 
the London County Council of so large a proportion of the 
peers who offered themselves as candidates is a pledge of 
the confidence of the metropolis of the Empire; the elec- 
tion of so large a proportion of the heirs to peerages to the 
House of Commons is indicative of the success which 
would attend the candidature of peers themselves were 
they eligible for election and is in no way symptomatic 
of a distrust of the hereditary principle ; whilst the election 
of a dozen peers and one heir to a peerage to mayor- 
alties is a most remarkable manifestation of confidence in 
hereditary capacity and worth. 

There is nothing incongruous or historically inappro- 
priate in the connection of the hereditary peerage with 
municipal bodies. It is difficult to trace with accuracy 
the exact functions and composition of such bodies in 
Anglo-Saxon times. But we know that they existed and 
that their primary raison d’clre was in connection with the 
defence of the country, a capacity which must undoubtedly 
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have brought them mediately or immediately into contact 
with the territorial aristocracy of the day. It is upon 
record that the cities of the Danelagh were each governed 
by twelve hereditary judges. For some time after the 
Norman Conquest boroughs were bereft of their ancient 
privileges and viewed by their oppressors merely in the 
light of communities out of which as much wealth as 
possible should be extracted. This operation appears to 
have been most successfully performed by a succession of 
expedients known to the historical student. But in the 
time of King John we find the barons coming forward 
as the champions of the incorporated cities and obtaining 
the insertion in Magna Charta of an enactment that all 
cities, boroughs and ports should have their liberties and 
free customs confirmed to them in accordance with the 
terms of their original charters. To the greatest of 
all the barons, Simon de Montfort, the boroughs owe the 
earliest scheme providing for their representation in 
Parliament. Passing on to the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II. we find the great territorial aristocracy again 
ranged on the side of the corporate cities and towns in 
defence of their liberties and freedom, and eventually 
taking a prominent part in expelling the monarch who 
had suppressed the privileges of London and of the 
majority of the provincial boroughs. 

It is important at the present juncture to invite attention 
to the increased authority which experience in new capacities, 
willingly adopted by the hereditary nobility, and willingly 
offered for their acceptance by the people of the country, 
must confer upon an hereditary peerage. In 1869 Lord 
Salisbury, in the debate upon Earl Russell’s Life Peers 
Biil, was inclined to admit that an hereditary legislative 
chamber did not afford sutticient representation of diverse 
views, and that there were a vast number of social questions 
affecting the health and moral condition of the people 
which the House of Lords was not specially qualified to 
deal with. Such an observation would not meet with 
universal acceptance amongst those who have been 
especially impressed by the beneficence of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s factory legislation, and by the deep interest which 
the House of Lords has al ways exhibited in labour problems. 
The leading part which the Upper Chamber took in 
bringing to light the evils of the sweating system is a 
salient example of care for the interests of those most 
widely removed from the peerage by the conditions of their 
existence. 

Whatever additions, however, some may deem to be 
advisable to the personnel of the House of Lords it is 
obvious that the urgency of initiating change is diminished 
and its scope limited so long as hereditary peers, regard- 
less of leisure and convenience, are ready to obey the 
popular summons to acquire new civil experiences, and so 
long as they are afforded, by the confidence of the people, 
extensive opportunities of keeping in touch with various 


phases of the popular life. 


MR. WATTS’S CERVANTES *# 

; 7 ERE is always something respectable in the devotion 

which animates ‘the man of one book.’ It is a merit 
to love a great work of literature with an entire love, to work 
at it, and for it, and for its author for years. Writers and 
all who love them owe not a little to those of the faithful] 
who have toiled at a favourite author. Now Mr. Watts 
has worked for years at Don Quixote, and as the service is 


* The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of La Mancha. By MIGUEL 
DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. Done into English by HENRY EDWARD 
Watrs. A new Edition, with Notes original and selected. 

Miguel de Cervantes, His Life and Works. By HENRY EDWARD 
Watts. A new Edition, revised and enlarged, with a complete Biblio- 
graphy and Index. 

London: Black, 
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one in which neither fame nor profit is to be earned in 
any considerable measure one is easily persuaded that he 
is disinterested. This of itself would entitle Mr. Watts 
to be treated with all the courtesy of letters. We desire 
to say our say about the second edition of his translation of 
Don Quixote, and his enlarged life of Cervantes, with a 
constant and lively recollection of the fact that it was 
meritorious in him to have done the work at all. 

The man of one book is however apt to have the defects 
His affection is jealous, and too manifestly 
inclined to monopolise its object, to regard the same 


of his qualities. 


feeling in others as an intrusion, and to resent differences 
of opinion as an insult. Moreover he is apt both to be 
uncritical in his estimate of proportions, and to be ignorant 
of what lies out of his own field. Exclusive devotion to 
one great writer is also no absolute guarantee for accuracy 
in dealing with him. We wish we could say that Mr. 
Watts is free from all reproach under these different heads, 
but the unfortunate truth is that he errs sufficiently to call 
upon us often for an effort lest we should forget his own 
essential merit. The jealousy of the one-book man comes 


out very strongly in his treatment of other Cervantistas, 


His tone towards Mr. Ormsby, for instance, is worthy of 


‘a Dutch commentator,’ the accepted model of critical 
insolence. Towards his predecessors he is as uncivil as to 
his contemporary. At all times Mr. Watts seems to suffer 
from forgetfulness of the truth that if he knows anything 
of the life of Cervantes or can master those obscure places 
in the text which puzzled earlier translators he has to 
thank Spanish commentators. We are constantly being 
told that Spain incuriosa suorum has sinfully neglected her 


greatman. But we know far more of Cervantes than we 


do of Shakespeare or Spenser, or than is known of 


Rabelais, or of a round dozen of other writers of the 
All the 
industry of the Moliérists has left us in ignorance about 


sixteenth century and even of the seventeenth. 


much of the life of Moli¢re, and there are great gaps 
in the life of Dryden. Here we have an example of that 
ignorance of the surrounding field, which is the almost 
A wider know- 
ledge would have shown Mr. Watts that the lives of men 
of letters were always obscure till they took to writing 


about themse’ves and of one another. 


unfailing note of the man of one book. 


Spain was not 
exceptionally neglectful, and if she did forget Cervantes 
it was only during that dark period of collapse when she 
forgot everything. Since the revival she has studied him 
abundantly and with success. If we deducted from Mr. 
Watts’s knowledge all that is directly due to Don Diego 
Clemencin and to Navarrete, there would be little enough 
left to entitle him to look down on Jarvis. His loud 
hectoring tone of rebuke and condescension is not only 
unmannerly but silly. 

The critical faculty is not, we perceive indeed all through, 
strong in Mr. Watts. One stands astounded for instance 
at such a statement as this ‘ It is Cervantes’s peculiar glory 
—a glory which is shared by Shakespeare alone among the 
sons of men—that he has given permanence and immor- 
taliiy to an image of his own creation.’ One hesitates at 
deciding what the writer of such a colossal assertion as 
Are we asked to believe that 
Robinson Crusoe, Gil Blas, Tartuffe, Parson Adams, Sir 
Roger de Coverley, to name only a few, are not permanent 


this can possibly mean. 


and immortal, or are not creations of De Foe, Le Sage, 
Moliére, Fielding, and Addison? ‘To be sure one is asked 
to accept some very astonishing statements from the pen 
of Mr. Watts. 


considered the worst of all critics, cannot have surpassed 


Rhymer himself, whom Lord Macaulay 


the critical incompetence contained in the words which we 
single out by italics in this sentence, ‘The women in Don 


Quixote, though entirely secondary and subordinate like all 
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Shakespeare's women who are not unsexed by some abnormal 
passion, are not less vividly pictured and strongly in- 
dividualised than the men.’ Are Beatrice, Rosalind, 
Juliet, Imogen or Viola secondary and subordinate? Are 
they unsexed by abnormal passion? Are they less vividly 
pictured and strongly individualised than the men? If 
anybody says they are he may be a respectable member 
of society, but he is a deplorable judge of literature. If 
they are not Mr. Watts writes nonsense. The Life of 
Cervantes bristles with sentences no wiser. It is highly 
characteristic that Mr. Watts is not content to laud his own 
hero without sacrificing somebody else. ‘The man of one 
book never is. The villain of his piece is Lope de Vega. 
In his determination to prove Lope the designing enemy 
of Cervantes, Mr. Watts loses all sense of reason and 
evidence. Lope’s morals appear to have been indifferent, 
and there is evidence that he rendered services to his 
patron the Duke of Sesa which ‘it is not good that history 
should record.’ But then Cervantes himself had a natural 
daughter. Now if Lope’s immorality is to be quoted 
against him why not the incontinence of Don Miguel? 
It might every whit as well be quoted to prove that he was 
envious of Lope. The argument would be ridiculous, but 
then Mr. Watts’s contention that the dramatist engaged in 
dark plots against Cervantes is not much better. He has 
not the least sense of Lope’s great place in literature, and 
ends a chapter of abuse of him with a mere burst of foolish 
scolding. The truth as far as we can make it out seems 
to be that Cervantes did anger Lope by some unfair and 
not very intelligent strictures on his plays in the first part 
of Don Quixote. The attack was resented and not wholly 
unnaturally, Cervantes as a rule erred on the side of in- 
discriminate praise. When therefore he singled out a con- 
temporary for attack, and that a writer who excelled in 
a field in which he had made no considerable success, 
it was not wonderful that he should be supposed to be 
influenced by ill-will. Whether Lope in his resentment 
had a hand in the spurious second part of Don Quixote 
and in the insolent prologue we donot know. Perhaps he 
had, and if so, he did a very unworthy thing, but the 
foaming indignation of Mr. Watts is out of all reason. 
Spurious second parts were common enough and the 
appearance of this one was after all a proot of the 
popularity of Cervantes. It did him, and could do 
him, no practical harm, though we must allow that it 
On the subject of 


the books of chivalry which come inevitably in the way of 


may well have been offensive to him. 


every writer on Cervantes, Mr. Watts does little more than 
repeat the stock commonplaces as to the merits of 
Cervantes in abolishing them. We doubt very much 
whether the greater part of whatever merit there was in 
the feat ought not to be assigned to the ‘ Novelas de 
Picaros’ which were already displacing the ‘ Libros de 
Caballerias’ before Don Quixote appeared. Mr. Watts is 
not unaware that the caricature element in the famous 
romance is the least important, but when he endeavours to 
give a critical estimate of the book we get little more than 
round assertions that it is great. 

A translation which has come so soon to a new edition 
may seem to have established its place beyond dispute. 
Mr. Watts’s is we think about as good as any translation by 
a writer whose own style is not distinguished can well be. 
It is not more accurate than, and is perhaps not quite so 
accurate as, Mr. Ormsby’s, but will mislead nobody. In 
this edition it is of convenient shape, and if Don Quixote 
is really widely read will probably enjoy popularity. But 
is Don Quixote widely read, after the first boyish reading 
for the sake of the adventures? Let anybody try the ex- 
periment of asking a roomful of educated people how many 
of them have read it through, and tell us the result, 
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‘AWAY DOWN SOUTH IN DIXIE’—II 


FPNHE train that carried the three northern veterans and 

a number of ordinary people left Norfolk in the 
morning and proceeded in a leisurely manner in the direc- 
tion of Newberne. The distance between the two points 
would be covered in a very few hours by the Flying 
Scotchman, but express trains were not plentiful in all 
parts of the sunny South a half-dozen years ago and when- 
ever our train covered twenty miles in an hour we shook 
hands all round and asked the conductor if he had 
determined to make a new record. It was not always 
advisable to put a question of this sort to a conductor of a 
Southern railway, particularly if that official happened to 
be a Southerner. Northern stories about Southern rail- 
ways were not always of a highly complimentary character, 
and one tale that was popular on the shady side of Mason 
and Dixon’s line at the time will serve as a fair sample of 
the lot. 

A commercial ambassador from the North (known here 
as a bagman) was the sole passenger of a carriage on 
a Louisiana railway when the door at one end flew open 
and the conductor few in and grabbed the arm of the front 
seat in order to steady himself. The train was rushing 
towards its destination at the rate of ten miles an hour as 
it was thirty minutes late. Being in a sociable frame of 
mind he decided to honour the traveller with his company. 
The traveller, however, was at the other end of the 
varriage, and walking was difficult as the carriage swayed 
as if it were swiftly approaching that stage of intoxication 
which is supposed to indicate the immediate vicinity of 
oblivion. Finally it gave a lurch that tore the conductor 
from his moorings, landed him about amidships and jammed 
him between two seats. Another lurch lifted the traveller 
out of his seat and threw him towards the other end. In 
his flight he was caught by the conductor, who had regained 
his feet, and they fell into the same seat. 

‘Not so smooth as it might be, this road,’ said the 
traveller. 

‘It’s young yet and therefore skittish,’ replied the 
conductor. 

‘Carry many passengers?’ asked the traveller between 
lurches. 

‘The road ain't over popular except with strangers,’ said 
the conductor just before he took a header over the seat in 
front. ‘You see, he explained as he rose to the surface, 


‘ 


feeling the bridge of his nose, ‘it don’t afford no oppor- 
tunity worth mentioning for social intercourse.’ 

During the next few minutes the gyrations of the carriage 
were so violent and original that both the traveller and 
the conductor were engaged in holding each other down, 
Then the motion of the carriage became more equable. 
The two men were lifted off their seats at regular intervals 
but always fell back into them again. 

‘Why this is easy,’ exclaimed the traveller; ‘what’s 
happened ?’ 

‘We've jumped the rails and are travelling on the ties,’ 
said the conductor. 

Our train, however, left nothing to be desired except 
pace. It halted at all stations, These were numerous and 
primitive. With few exceptions they consisted merely of 
wooden platforms and offered no protection against the 
elements. At every station there was the usual collection 
of coloured people. ‘To these the arrival of a train was the 
event of the day. There were always more men than 
women in the throngs and the children always outnumbered 
the adults. The women were invariably better dressed 
than the men, which is not saying much, as an average male 
costume consisted of a coarse coloured shirt, about three- 
quarters of a pair of trousers, from a third to a half of a 
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pair of braces, and the shattered remains of a wool or straw 
hat that might have been made ‘befoh de wah.’ The 
children, generally, wore enough to cover their nakedness, 
but seldom any more. At one station a coloured girl, 
evidently a belle, got aboard the train. While she stood 
upon the platform she was the centre of an admiring 
circle. Asthe train took a fresh start she leaned out of 
a window of the smoking carriage and, waving her hand to 
her friends called out, ‘Say Howdy to mah.’ She may 
have been able to afford it, but it never occurred to 
the girl to purchase a first-class ticket. She knew that 
admission to a first-class carriage was barred to her and 
accepted the situation without demur. In a Northern 
State it would have been a question of mere money. In 
the South it was purely a question of colour. 

To act as if there were nc difference between white and 
black was impossible: it would not be permitted. Between 
the city of Norfolk and the town of Portsmouth there is a 
steam ferry. The approach to the boat consists of a wooden 
roadway for vehicles and a narrow passage on each side 
tor pedestrians. At the head of each passage there is a 
booking-office. Early in the morniag of the day we left 
Norfolk I bought a ticket at the booking-oftice on the left- 
hand side of the landing. As the left-hand passage 
happened to be crowded at the time I crossed over with 
the intention of reaching the boat through the other 
passage. At the entrance my way was barred by the 
ticket-collector, who said, ‘The other side, please.’ ‘Why 
not this side?’ I asked. ‘Only coloured people are 
allowed to pass on this side, he replied. I made further 
inquiries and found that whites were not allowed to mix 
with blacks any more than blacks were with whites. On 
the boat the same rule was observed: there was a cabin 
for whites and another tor blacks, and into one the other 
might not go. In Portsmouth as in Norfolk the whites 
lived in one portion of the town and the blacks in another. 
It was easy enough to recognise the black quarter had all 
the inhabitants been under cover. ‘he houses in it, with 
here and there an exception, had a squalid look that was 
in perfect keeping with their surroundings. They were 
time-worn and neglected. In the windows of many there 
was not a single pane of glass. Some of the apertures 
were covered with bits of board, others were filled with 
hay or straw, and occasionally with rags. In the door- 
ways lounged men and women, lazy-looking and thriftless, 
but generally with contented and often with smiling faces. 
In the roadway children played, half-naked, wholly happy 
apparently. Everywhere were oyster-shells. Over the 
doorway of every house there was nailed at least one 
oyster-shell, tor the blacks of that part of Virginia have as 
much faith in the virtue of an oyster-shell as Anglo-Saxons 
have in that of an old horse-shoe. Besides horse-shoes are 
scarce there and oyster-shells are procurable in millions. 
The finest bivalves in America grow in the Chesapeake 
Bay, and the Marylander and Virginian think that no 
oyster in the world will compare with a Cherrystone. <A 
long, wide road that leads to and through the grounds 
of the Naval Academy at Portsmouth is made of oyster- 
shells, and a finer road I never saw anywhere, and never 
hope to see, 

When our train, which could not well have travelled 
more slowly than I have, arrived at a point within an 
hour’s ride of Newberne, the conductor approached our 
little party of four and announced that he had received a 
telegram from the Mayor of Newberne asking how many 
veterans he had aboard the train. ‘1 know nearly every- 
body else on board, gentieman,’ he said, ‘so I suppose you 
are the veterans.’ I said that there were three veterans 
in the party. Then we told the conductor that the main 
body of veterans was snowed up in New York, but would 
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probably put in an appearance in a couple of days. ‘It 
will be a mighty big disappointment to the people ot 
Newberne if they don't turn up,’ he said; ‘ but of course, 
gentlemen, he added with much empressment, ‘ your 
arrival will do them a power of good. The three veterans 
tried to look as if they agreed with him, and he turned to 
leave with the remark that he would send a telegram to 
the effect that he had four veterans aboard. ‘Make it 
three, | suggeste? ; but before | could induce him to say 
he would | was compelled once more to explain that | was 
not a veteran, and that I had not, during the war, even 
been called upon to supply a substitute It was beginning 
to dawn upon me that | was fated to obtain a good deal 
of unnecessary prominence through my acquaintance with 
the three veterans. The only one of these who could bx 
detected at a glance was Private O'Reilly. That modest 
individual wore a hat which proclaimed that he was a 
member of the Great Army of the Republic. His object 
in so doing was that no mistake should be made upon this 
point. He also wore a‘G.A.R.’ badge. As he was only 
a private he could not very well carry a sword, and as he 
had only one arm a gun would have been an encumbrance 
For these small favours we were thankful, but we weren't 
too thankful because, except when we were alone, Private 
O'Reilly seldom discussed a subject unless it related to the 
Rebellion. 

It was almost dusk when the train arrived at Newberne- 
We had prayed for darkness, all but O'Reilly, and our 
prayers weren't able to cause even a railway smash. As 
the train approached the station we could see a small 
crowd upon the platform and a large crowd surrounding it. 
As the train came to a halt we heard cheers. The veterans 
paled, all but O'Reilly. He cocked his black slouch hat a 
little more over the left eye and stiffened his spine. The 
colonel, a profane man in moments of excitement, 
proclaimed, ‘ By God, they think we're a thousand strong. 
That damned conductor has made amistake in his telegram.’ 
So he had, but only in a way. In America a railway 
carriage is called a ‘car.’ Each car will hold from fifty to 
sixty passengers. The conductor had wired to the Mayor 
of Newberne the word ‘Three.’ The Mayor and the 
Town Councillors and other prominent citizens had dis- 
cussed that telegram from all points of the compass and 
had finally concluded that it meant ‘three car-loads.’ 
They had heard about the blizzard, and when one Town 
Councillor opined that ‘not more’n two hundred of ’em 
have escaped’ his colleagues agreed with him. Two 
hundred, as the Mayor said, was not athousand. Still the 
number, he reckoned, ‘ would do to go on with’ until the 
balance of the delegation arrived. No change had there- 
fore been made in the arrangements. The train was not 
more than an hour late, so that when we arrived the 
reception committee had been standing on the platform 
for only a trifle more than an hour and a half. The com- 
mittee was massed in the centre of the platform. The 
Mayor stood about two yards to the front in an attitude 
designed for the occasion. At his right hand stood the 
orator of the occasion, a brother of United States Senator 
Vance. The admiring populace ‘stood around promiscuous.’ 
The Colonel and the Major explained to me that there 
was only one thing to do, and that was for me to form the 
advance and explain the situation. I tried to explain that 
it wasn’t my funeral; but to no purpose. The others, 
except O'Reilly, wouldn’t have it. They agreed, however, 
to support me at short range. 

As I stepped upon the platform the admiring populace 
raised one of the most depressing cheers I ever heard in 
any language. By the reception committee I was greeted 
with an astonished stare. The three veterans had emerged 
from the train by the time I reached the Mayor. 
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‘How many veterans are there?’ asked the Mayor 
without waiting for a word from me. 
‘ Three,’ I said. 
‘Well, I'm damned, muttered the Orator 
T. B. Fretoens 


LESS-KNOWN LONDON 


it Bit. reuwrwu cost tte OF 


\ a city fall of notable buildings, there are few that 
| equal t he lemple Church in interest and antiquity 
Built in the latter part of the twelfth century by the 
Knights Templars, or Red (Cross Knights, when the 
crusading frenzy was at its height, it was consecrated by 
Heraclins, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, while on a mission 

imsuccessful as it proved—from Pope Lucius III. to 
ae ury il, with a view to persuading him to acce pt the 
throne of Jerusalem. It was the custom in this country 
to build the Temple churches round, in imitation of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Many of the kind formerly 
existed, although only four, besides that of the Temple, 
now remain. These are the Churches of St. Sepulchre at 
Northampton and Cambridge, the Church of St. Mary 
Magdalen at Ludlow, and that of St. John of Jerusalem 
at Little Maplestead in Essex. Of all which the most 
beautiful is undoubtedly the Temple Church, with its 
round nave and oblong choir (the latter added in 1240), its 
monumental effigies, and its many and far reaching his- 
torical associations. 

While many have heard of the Temple Church, compara- 
tively few know anything of its history; and though it 
is the most ancient building to be seen along the route 
from the Tower to Westminster Abbey, travelled daily 
by tens of thousands of busy feet, yet probably hardly 
one person in a million steps aside into the Temple pre- 
cincts to take a look at the quaint little edifice. The 
eldest son of the first and greatest Henry occupied the 
throne when its foundations were laid, and the third 
Crusade was already being talked about when it was dedi- 
cated in honour of the blessed Mary. We cannot, with all 
the aids of history and antiquarian research, carry the 
mind back to those strange times and conjure up the 
London of those days, when armed knights jostled burly 
citizens, and the poor ‘louted’ to and made way for the 
rich. ‘The picture is irrecoverable: all that we can do is 
to get passing glimpses, here and there a hint or sugges- 
tion, to help us to realise in some smal] manner the life of 
that time. And a little may we be enabled so to do by a 
careful scanning of the Temple Church. 

The entrance is by a semi-circular arched doorway on the 
west, leading through the famous Round into the nave,which 
presents a very striking appearance and is in its way almost 
unique. It is a fiae specimen of the Transition Norman 
style of architecture, and is well worth careful examination, 
The deeply-recessed columns have foliated capitals, from 
which spring a series of decorated mouldings terminating in 
a boss. From this door a fine view is obtained of the interior, 
the eye wandering from the Round, with its font, its reeum- 
bent effigies, the dome with its Triforium, and the six 
clustered pillows of polished Purbeck marble supporting it, 
to the choir with its north and south lancet windows, and 
its three gorgeous stained-glass windows at the east end. 
A little too gorgeous, one is apt to think. But then, with 
all our modern art-talk, we seem to lack the feeling of 
unity in art which, despite their many shortcomings, 
characterised our forefathers, and so it happens that, not- 
withstanding our sincerest efforts at restoration, all our 
attempts in that line strike one as bizarre and too often 
rococo. But, shutting our eyes to the modern, we can 
admire the simplicity and harmony manifested in every 
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at least realise what it must have been when in its pristine 
state, with its walls and roof covered with rich paintings 
its altars gorgeously decorated, effigies resplendent with gold 
and colour, and banners and ornaments of various kinds, 
ll dyed and subdued in the light filtering through th 
yen ture d spectrum of its windows 

Such mast it have been when the Knights Templars, in 
the plenitude of their wealth and power, conducted their 

services here, marching slowly round the nave and along 
the aisles of the choir to the strains of devotional music, 
or possibly chanting the Magnificat, and bearing their 
banner their famous Beauccéant banner— proudly before 
them. But soon a change was to come. The Order that 
stood first in the ranks of knighthood for its derring-do, 
the honoured and trusted of kings —for was not the Temple 
Church a treasure-house to John Lackland and others ?— 
the Templar Order was to be abased from its proud position 
and levelled with the dust. The fact is the Knights 
Templars their work done—had become an anachronism 
and a danger. So at least thought Philip IV. of France, 
and with him Pope Clement V., and their persons were 
seized and their goods confiscated in that kingdom in one 
day. The same thing followed in England, the Pope’s 
Bull compelling Edward II. to the same course, albeit at 
first he kicked. This was in 1307 : five years later (1312) the 
Order was finally snuffed out by the Council of Vienne. 
After having passed through several hands, the Temple 
(along with other possessions of the Order) was granted 
by Edward II. to the Knights Hospitalers. This transac- 
tion took place in 1324, and some short time thereafter 
we find the Knights of St. John granting their Temple 
property to the students of the law for a rent of £10 per 
annum, Thus the Temple Church came into the hands of 
the lawyers, and with them it has remained to this day— 
shorn of its glory perhaps, though in undoubted good 
keeping. 

Since that day it has sheltered many a man of law, both 
at prayers and doing business—it having been the custom 
in former days for the cloth to meet their clients in the 
‘ Round ’—and has been his resting-place when there was 
an end of his traffickings. Sepulchral monuments to them 
and gravestones innumerable are to be found in out-of-the- 
way nooks and corners, in the crypt and in the triforium 
—stowed away there when the church was restored in 
1840-42: to William Petyt, one-time treasurer of the Inner 
Temple, amongst others, some interesting MSS. of whom 
the Inner Temple have still in their possession; to the 
learned John Selden, of whom the then Master of the 
Temple said, ‘If learning could have kept a man alive 
this our brother would not have died.’ But it could not, 
any more than goodness of heart: and so it came to pass 
that even tender-hearted Oliver Goldsmith, albeit not of 
the law, was fain to seek burial and peace in the dead-garth 
north of the church. 

In every corner of the place one seems to breathe 
memories—-at every step to tread over what must have 
been human dust. The crypt was made a receptacle for 
unnumbered dead during the Plague, and the spirits of 
them, or of their mortal disease, are said to haunt the 
place still. The vault, after being hermetically sealed for 
long years, was not long since opened and entered by the 
two vergers and the architect of the church, and the penalty 
was that all three were stricken with smallpox. Since 
which the place has again been closely sealed. 

In a recess behind the stalls on the south-east side of 
the choir, beneath a canopy with a mitred head, is an 
effigy in amice, albe, dalmatic, chasuble, and mitre, with a 
cross in the left hand, supposed to be that of Silvester de 
Everden, Bishop of Carlisle (1247-1255). In 1810 beneath 
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wrapped im lead, with pieces of a pastoral staff and frag- 
ments of clothing a@ewned with gold tissue. The remains 
of an infant were also found lying at the fee? of the Bishop. 
Was thie the young William Plantaganct, fifth son of 
Henry 111, who died in infancy, and was buried in this 
church in some conjecture that it may have been. 

There are many other things worthy of note in the 
choir: the bust, for instance, of ‘Juadicious’ Hooker, 
author of the Ecclesiastical Polity, who, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, was Master of the Temple. The Master 
occupies a unique position. The Templars were exempted 
by a Papal Bull from episcopal jurisdiction, and this 
exemption has continued, so faras the Temple Church is 
concerned, without interruption to the present day. Hence 
the Master still enters upon his daties on the strength of 
his letters patent alone. His house is at the north-east 
corner of the Church, and has a pleasant garden in front, 
in which his wife holds her garden parties. The Master's 
stipend is paid equally by the Inner and the Middle Temple, 
with an addition of £25 per annum from the Crown. 

Returning to the choir, one must note the organ, which 
occupies the place of the central window on the north 
side. It formerly stood in a gallery between the nave and 
the choir, but was reinoved thence in 1842, when a chamber 
was built for it outside the window, between two buttresses 
in the churchyard. There is quite a history to this organ, 
which, be it said, for the number of its stops and the 
sweetness and brilliance of its tone is unexcelled. It was 
built in 1683 by Bernard Schmidt, a German who came over 
to England in Charles the Second’s time. The Societies 
of the Inner and Middle Temple were then wanting an 
organ, and as Harris, the organ-builder, had also a suitable 
one on hand, a competition was entered into to discover 
which was the better. That of Father Smith (as Schmidt 
was called) was placed under the centre arch between 
the ‘ Round’ and the choir, while Harris’s was fixed on the 
south side of the Communion Table. Dr. Blow and his 
famous pupil Purcell played on Smith’s organ, Baptist 
Draghi, organist to Queen Catherine, displayed his talent 
on Harris's. The contest as to which should be selected is 
known in musical annals as the Battle of the Organs. The 
decision was finally referred to the Lord Chief Justice 
Jeffries, who was reputed to be a good judge of music if 
nothing else. His choice fell upon Father Smith’s in- 
strument, which was thereupon purchased jointly by the 
two societies for a thousand pounds. 

Reference has already been made to the stained glass 
in the choir. None of it is particularly worthy of note 
except for one thing. Most of the lights that are filled 
with coloured glass—for all are not—have representations 
of the Beaucéant banner, the famous black and white 
flag, borne by all Knights Templars, and from them, 
through the Teutonic Knights of Germany, becoming in 
course of time the national emblem of Prussia. Side by 
side with this banner in some of the windows are seen one 
or other (in one or two both) of the arms of the Inner and 
Middle Temple. That ofthe Inner Temple is the Pegasus ; 
the Agnus Dei being the device of the Middle Temple. 
The former symbol has no reference to the Templars, 
although it has been said that the Winged Horse was 
chosen from the fancied resemblance to the two Knights 
riding one horse which is the device on the earliest known 
seals of the Templars, the later ones bearing the Agnus 
Dei. But according to the ‘ Archeologia’ the device was 
adopted in the time of Queen Elizabeth on the suggestion 
of Gerard Legh, a Bencher and Herald, because the poets 
Chaucer and Gower were members of the Temple. This 
device forms part of the ‘ restoration ’ of the Church, and 
is to be seen all over the building, not only on church 
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furniture, but on the flooring-tiles, ceiling, windows, etc., 
where it is of course entirely out of place. Generally 
speaking, however, the restoration, which was carried out 
in 1840-42, was painstaking and judicious, and shows little 
to find fault with. 


THE BITTER CRY OF THE RESPECTABLE 


NHE day of the Merely Respectable person is over. It 
may be also to come. But that is, for the moment, 
nothing. So is the Respectable Person. He is not in the 
drama—unless it be in the drama of Islington and the 
Surrey side, or in the West as the tame fool over whom an 
enthralling Vice may triumph beautifully. He is not 
among social celebrities. To be socially celebrated one 
must be smart. And who has ever heard the smart person 
own to such a solecism as respectability? He is not often 
in the papers. He is rarely in the new reviews; and in 
the novel, never. Perhaps, indeed, he writes it. ‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them,’ is a very obsolete axiom 
after all. But if he does write—and it appears that he 
very often does—he is quite careful not to reproduce him- 
self in his pages. He knows, perhaps, that the suburban 
girl, with enough pocket-money to subscribe to Mudie’s, 
is the person by whom novels are read; and, fresh from a 
boarding school which was not even permitted the excite- 
ment of a curate, she is earnestly imbued with the opinion 
that all respectability is dull and all vice romantic. And 
therefore, as he must earn a decent living after all (the ad- 
jective has been carefully chosen), he is vicious (the word is 
used quite complimentarily) perforce. Yet we feel, after a 
course of perhaps fifty novels, fortunately not read for 
pleasure, in which with a few obscure exceptions, either 
the hero or the heroine, or both, are entirely after the 
heart of Suburban Susan, that the time has come when the 
Respectable Person should have an innings for a change. 
It will be observed that we say simply for a change. Not 
that we wish to be more moral, or more proper, or more 
sane, or more decent than anybody else. We do not urge 
the reform on these accounts at all. But we want a 
change. We want—we speak in the name we think, in 
spite of Susan, of quite a large number of reading people 
—a novel of village life wherein the Village Maiden—what 
an audacious demand—lives and dies honestly. We want 
a novel of high society where the conversation is not every 
day and all day long upon topics which our benighted old 
grandmothers used to call unmentionable. We want, just 
once in a way, a heroine who marries the right man at the 
right time, in the right way, a theoryless Mamma who is, 
in a mild manner, attached to her children, a young man, 
we are not ridiculous enough to say without a Past 
altogether, but without a Past which he is everlastingly 
thrusting down the reader's throat, a woman of thirty who 
has been comparatively virtuous and a cynical bachelor who 
has not been superlatively abominable. 

We have further the audacity to be convinced that the 
Resuscitation of the Respectable would be also the Resus- 
citation of Realism. That is, if Realism be understood to 
mean Real Life. Which is by no means always the case. 
For occasionally in Real Life—-there is no doubt of the dull 
fact—one does come across children who have quite 
virtuous fathers and vice versa, cheerful and unneurotic 
girls and moderately intelligent people of middle life who 
positively go to Church and keep a few of the Command- 
ments. While it is hardly too much to say that in real 
country villages there is sometimes a sprinkling of men 
and women of unimpeachable morality just as there are 
London drawing-rooms wherein the conversation is very 
nearly decent. It only remains to add that in Susan’s 
fiction we always know what is coming. We know the pro- 
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blems, which have indeed long ceased to be problematic 
by heart. We know the pet iniquities of the pet monster 


of the excited lady writer. We know the confident stock 


arguments against the course of nature of the tommy- 
rotic girl. We know in exactly what species of lunacy she 
will indulge upon any given occasion. We know the end, 
which ends nothing—the conversational subtleties which 
mean nothing—the theories which lead to nothing. We 
are weary to death of the stock immoralities. ‘Can there 
be anything duller than Respectability?’ cries Susan, 
Well, one thing —Vice. Is there nobody who will strike 
out a new line and be bold and original enough to sing 
‘The Lay of the Merely Decent’? The time is ripe for 
him. Let him come. 5. G. T. 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 
A DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 
BY K. GENT, M. BENSON, AND E. F. BENSON 
1v (continued)—BY M. BENSON 


: ( NE thing Mahmoud insisted upon was that he should 

be my agent in buying and selling. He put his veto 
on my buying false papyrus and blue scarabs locally manu- 
factured. If there happened to be a good thing which 
he insisted on my buying I have reason to believe that he 
told the seller it was bad until the seller himself partly 
credited it. One needs a protector against the hawkers 
of antiquities real and manufactured; for as soon as one 
appears on the plains of Thebes strolling Arabs with 
articles tied up in their turbans descend upon one like 
vultures on a dead body. Mahmoud saved me much waste 
of money. 

‘Though harmonious companions, Mahmoud and I were 
not in accord on every subject. The chief disagreement 
was the pace at which Nefertari should go. Nefertari was 
at all times a jealous donkey; he always attempted to be 
in front and if he could not succeed bit the donkey 
nearest to him. As Mahmoud expressed it, “ He mean 
dis donkey get first of me. Den he catch (bite) him.” 

‘But at crises Nefertari fairly ran away. To pull at a 
donkey when it is running away only makes it go faster, 
and although you may yell “ Hoosh! 
voice it will not listen. 


” 


at the top of your 


‘The second time Nefertari bolted, he pulled so hard 
and ran so quickly that my parasol fell out of my hand, 
my Baedeker dropped from under my arm and my sketch- 
book flew to a distance of some yards. Then I discovered 
that if a chain on the headgear was fastened under 
Nefertari’s chin, it gave so much more purchase that it 
was possible to stop him. I told Mahmoud that the chain 
must always be fastened, but Mahmoud did not see this. 
Regularly every day he brought Nefertari with the chain 
unfastened ; regularly every day I told him to fasten it, 
and as regularly he unfastened it during the ride if he got 
a chance. 

‘I did not like this. If I was riding with any one the 
conversation was apt to be fragmentary. Say for instance 
I started with a companion who rode “ Yankee-doodle- 
dandy ”-—“ It’s a very —I said, and before I could finish 
the sentence, Yankee-doodle-dandy was left far behind. 

‘“ Have you had this’ said my companion, coming 
up at a steady canter; but before she can say “ weather 
for a long time,” Nefertari has rudely pushed by Yankee- 
doodle-dandy, “catching” him as he goes and is again far 
ahead. 

‘This is just what Mahmoud loved. He waved his arms 
and cried out “ Good-bye, Mrs. Woodward, Good-bye ! See 
you ‘gain nudder day. Dat not donkey, dat horse,” and ina 
tone of intense compassion, “ Poor Yankee-doodle-dandy.” 
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‘But the spring advanced and the weather got hotter. 
I never rode twice in the day, sometimes not at all. I 
came reluctantly to the conclusion that I must give up 
Nefertari as permanently engaged. I told Mahmoud and 
he took it with apparent calm. But my maid met him as 
he was riding home that evening. He saw her and 
exclaiming, “ Oh, Mrs, Woodward not have my donkey any 
more,” burst into tears. 

‘That evening I was sitting in the front of the hotel gate 
watching a curious scene. Two blind boys who usually 
cried, “ Blind muski ; finished fazzer ; finished muzzer,” in 
different parts of the village had suddenly met face to face, 
and each being furious at finding a rival they were fighting. 
All at once I was aware of a forlorn little figure in a corner 
by the railings. It was Mahmoud, his face wet with tears, 
crying because he was no longer a sayce, and pouring out 
an incoherent story ; how he had given up Nefertari and 
would wait for me every day. 

‘You will think me hard-hearted when I confess that I 
did not go back on my decision. But we persuaded 
Mahmoud not to give up his beloved donkey too rashly, 
promising to take it whenever it was possible, and that he 
should wait for me when he had nothing else to do. 
Afterwards he used to try and find me before he engaged 
the donkey; if he could not, he reluctantly took other 
custom. 

‘« Looked for you in room, finished room ; looked in 
garden, finished garden.” 

‘The time to go drew near. The friends who were with 
me went up to Assouan for a couple of days ; I was to join 
them on their way back. Mahmoud was there when Isaw 
them off. He came the next day. “I am very sorry for 
you,” he said; “no friends—nobody to speak to. Come 
back to hotel—nobody speak to you.” (I need not say 
that this was not literally true.) “Oh, I am (oo sorry.” 
He promised that when I departed he would come down 
to the landing-place and cry. He gave me a present for 
my father and mother and myself, and requested that 
when I came back I would bring him an English dress. 

‘On the landing-place Mahmoud appeared, and he had 
just squeezed out a tear when Kuku came down. In spite 
of the fact that I had heard different versions of Kuku’s 
love-affairs from many people to whom he had confided 
them, and that he was proved to be what was called “a 
liar boy,” Kuku had the face to ask me again. As his cries 
for a handkerchief were heard, the mercenary spirit awoke 
in Mahmoud’s heart. He who had reproved Chergaw 
only the day before by “ You ask my leddies for money !”’ 
now demanded a knife or the money to get one; and 
as the boat went off the last thing I heard was “No 
boots; no handkerchief; no knife.” 

‘I did not go to Luxor again for some years. But when 
I did arrive I lost no time in looking for Mahmoud. 

‘There were many changes in Mahmoud. He had been 
a boy; he was now a man—i.e., he said his prayers—when 
business did not prevent ; and he kept Ramadan. He had 
been a small ragged child ; now he wore a green waistcoat, 
A green waistcoat was as sure a sign of prosperity among 
donkey-boys, as the yellow riding-jacket, of which we have 
heard so much lately, is of rank among the Chinese. 
Mahmoud’s chief ambition had been to have his donkey 
permanently engaged ; his ambition now was to possess a 
donkey. 

‘Of course I engaged Nefertari again. He looked as 
prancing and as gay as before with his white coat and grey 
hieroglyphics, and the scarlet tassels on his head. But his 
eharacter was mellowed, which was a very great advantage, 
and we had no more disputes about the little chain. 

‘My father was with me this time, and Mahmoud had 
proud moments when he ordered Lord Salisbury for him 
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from the dragoman himself. Mahmoud kept easily up to 
the donkey’s pace by this time and could give me as I 
rode his confidences about the desired donkey. It was 
Nefertari, his old companion, that Mahmoud wanted to 
buy. Nefertari’s master had got another donkey, a very 
large one, “ same as Lord Salisbury,” and Mahmoud thought 
that he might therefore get Nefertari for eight pounds, 
of which he had already managed to save six. 1 cannot 
think how he did it. It is true that living is cheap for 
donkey-boys—a meal of beans costs the tenth part of a 
penny-farthing ; clothing is cheap and scanty, and Mahmoud 
paid nothing for lodging with “ brother fom my mother.” 
I should imagine, moreover, that the largesse to his father 
was not ruinous to Mahmoud. At the same time it must 
be remembered that donkey-boys have no business at all 
from April to November. On the whole, though I tried 
hard I could not quite believe that Mahmoud’s six pounds 
had all been acquired in a strictly honest manner. 

‘Mahmoud’s trading in Egyptian beads, scarabs and 
ushabti figures, was getting quite considerable. He was 
so reproachful when I did not buy from him that I had a 
large collection of undesirable objects in a few weeks. 

‘Towards the end of the time I was at Luxor it was pro- 
posed to make a long expedition into the desert. This 
naturally meant riding horses instead of donkeys, and I 
therefore told Mahmoud that he and Nefertari would not 
be wanted! To my surprise he said that he wished to 
come. “1 come on my own donkey,” he said. “ You not 
pay me anything—I carry your things.’ I believed of 
course that this was the Eastern form of expression that 
Shechem used to Abraham when he said, “ The sepulchre 
is yours, it is worth 400 shekels of silver.” However, as I 
thought we should probably want a boy I allowed Mahmoud 
to come. 

‘I have not time to describe that desert ride. The sun- 
set light on the red hills—the waxing and waning of the 
afterglow, the rising of the moon—how we sat under a 
great rock and watched the Ramadan fires like earthly 
stars lighting one after another along the edge of the 
oasis—the race home down the caravan track in the 
misty moonlight. Suffice it to say that we were out seven 
hours and that I owed Mahmoud two-and-fivepence. 

‘I went to pay him next day, but he put his hands 
behind his back. “No!” he said, “I not take nothing.” 

‘« But your donkey,” | urged, “this will help towards 
" 

‘The spirit of the Arab gleamed a moment in Mahmoud’s 
eye; then he said, “No! I nottake it. Every day I wait 
for you, every day you pay me, I not take it,” and he 
really refused it. 

‘But there was a harder test to bear. 

‘ Two evenings after I was changing a cheque and dropped 
the money into a purse which I held in my hands. Just 
then I remembered that I had not paid Mahmoud for the 
last two days. I thought he might be wanting the money, 
so | went out to find him and asked how much I owed 
him. “ Twenty piastres,” he said. I fumbled with my 
money as it was rather dark, found the four coins and gave 
them to him. I thought he said “ Good-night,” and 
hurried away rather abruptly. On getting back to my 
room I counted the money and found I had a sovereign 
missing. ‘Then I saw what had happened. 

‘I abused myself for having so carelessly put a great 
temptation in the boy’s way. No Arab has naturally any 
sense of truth or honesty; though they may have, as 
Mahmoud proved, a certain generosity. The temptation in 
Mahmoud’s case was greater than usual because he was 
saving up for an object which, if he attained, would give 
him quite a superior social rank, as well as bea source of 
income. 
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‘I did not think it possible that Mahmoud should return 
the sovereign, but I resolved to give him a chance. 

‘As I sat in my balcony next morning a depressed figure 
in a green waistcoat came doubtfully and slowly up and 
Mahmoud stood by me for a moment without speaking. 
Then he said, to my infinite disappointment, “ You want 
Nefertari dis morning.” “ At eleven o'clock,” I said. He 
turned away, and I was on the point of asking him about the 
sovereign when he turned slowly back. He put his hand 
into his pocket and pulled out the purple leather purse. 
Slowly he opened it, and laid a sovereign on the ledge of 
the balcony close by me. “ You give me that last night,’ 
he said, “stead of five piastres.” Then, in spite of being 
accounted a grown man, of an age to keep Ramadan and 
say his prayers— Mahmoud burst into tears. 

‘I went to my father and told him the whole affair. My 
father sent for Mahmoud, and told him that he himself 
would make up what remained of the purchase money for 
Nefertari. 

‘In the midst of his exultation Mahmoud besought my 
father not to go with him to Nefertari’s owner—he could 
bargain better alone. 

‘Mahmoud came back on Nefertari, and in spite of all 
the laws of the dragoman led him straight under my 
window. In consequence of which the dragoman kicked 
Mahmoud and said he would send him to prison next time. 

‘I was exultant at the thought of Mahmoud’s honesty. 
I said to myself that there was at any rate one honest 
Arab, that having so conquered the national failing Mah- 
moud would now make truth a virtue of his own. 

‘On the afternoon of the last day I spent at Luxor I had 
engaged Nefertari for a ride. I had had a great struggle 
with Mahmoud before he would allow me to pay for 
Nefertari at all. 1 went out rather early, and not finding 
Nefertari at the gate I strolled into the garden, where I saw 
Mahmoud with Nefertari’s bridle in his hand engaged in a 
fierce altercation with an artist who had a studio at the 
hotel. 

‘When Mahmoud saw me he came strolling to meet 
me with an amused smile. He told me that the artist 
had been making a sketch of Nefertari. When it was 
finished : 

‘«T tellt him, ‘Give me five piastres,’”’ said Mahmoud. 

‘« He tellt me ‘No!’ 

‘«T tellt him, ‘ Nobody take my donkey now everybody 
gone all afternoon. You make photograph of my donkey 
so I not get any business dis afternoon.’ I tellt him, 
‘ Give me five piastres.’ 

«« He tellt me ‘ No.’” 

‘And with that Mahmoud turned to the artist with a 
sweet smile and said, “Good-bye. I wait for you to- 
morrow.” ’ 


MR. PINERO’S NEW PLAY 


\ R. PINERO’S study in jealousy and frivolous Bohe- 
4 mianism is undoubtedly powerful and as un- 
doubtedly long-winded. ‘The characterisation is in every 
way to be admired, and it scarce needs to say that as a 
rule the writing is of high merit, although why Mrs, 
Fraser should commit so gross a grammatical blunder as to 
say ‘let you and /,’ do so-and-so does not appear upon the 
surface. Possibly there was some transcendental notion in 
Mr. Pinero’s mind that ‘the Mrs. Fraser--by—herself— 
Mrs, Fraser ’—the quintessence of Mrs. Fraserism—would 
at that particular moment of emotion fall into that par- 
ticular vuigarism: but this is so super-subtle that one 
must needs fall back upon thinking that our best and 
most distinguished writer of plays has for once made 
a strange slip in writing and that, as will happen, it 
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passed unobserved at rehearsal. This is a blemish very 
easily removed, and it is well worth while to correct a 
thing that jars upon the ear at an important crisis 
in a play which, whatever its faults, deserves much atten- 
tion. As might be expected from the author’s later work, 
the play is of its nature sombre in the main interest. You 
cannot get gaiety—and you do not want to do so—out of 
a piece hinging on a woman’s jealousy which amounts to 
monomania, unless you treat it in the fearless old farce 
fashion of Maddison Morton ; and this, of course, is very 
far from being Mr. Pinero’s object. The ruthless and 
‘ower-true’ study of the various phases of jealousy in 
Mrs. Allingham’s mind and behaviour is indeed painful, 
as are the complications consequent on them; and it is a 
question whether it is the province of comedy at its highest 
to deal with matters which in their essence tread so close 
upon the heels of tragedy. The scene in which Allingham, 
a thoroughly good fellow at heart, is so weakly overborne 
a by his wife’s mad jealousy as to become a party to laying 
disgracefully mean trap, into which walks the woman whom, 
as we are led to believe, he regards with the deepest and 
most disinterested friendship, becomes only the more repug- 
nant because of the generally high level of the writing 
and the excellent acting of Miss Winifred Emery in the scene 
itself, and of Miss Lily Hanbury in the scene preceding 
it. And, to pass for a moment to the very end of things, 
seldom has a more daring, powerful, and dramatic conclu- 
sion been imagined than the fall of the curtain upon the 
twofigures of the jealous wife and the weak-minded husband 
sitting hand-in-hand silent, alone, indesperate contemplation 
of the misery they have caused. But here the boundary line 
between comedy and tragedy is completely overstepped. 
The situation is nothing less than tragic, all the more so 
because it is led up to by that device of Mrs. Cloys’s which 
takes Mrs. Fraser off the stage carrying with her all the 
sympathies of the audience and all their hopes that a far 
brighter time than she has yet known is in store for her. 
Yet here too there is something wanting when one 
comes to reflect upon the situation in cold blood. The 
most unhappy state of affairs which has led the judge in 
the Divorce Court to administer what is practically a very 
severerebuke to Mrs. Fraser when hespeaksof giving her ‘the 
benefit of the doubt ’—this unhappy state of affairs is due, as 
we are naturally told by Justina in conversation with Fraser 
of Locheen, to Fraser’s utter lack of any sense of humour, 
and, as we see for ourselves, to his correlative utter inability 
to understand or appreciate his wife’s character. Now a 
sense of humour is not a thing that a man can acquire or 
that a woman can lose, and it is greatly to be feared that, 
after the time spent in London at the house of the Bishop 
of St. Olpherts and his wife with a view to rehabilitating 
her unjustly smirched reputation, Mrs, Fraser would either 
find herself again involved in just such a business as makes 
the play, or would mope and pine and be very virtuous and 
unhappy. Nor can one help both wondering what is to 
become of Locheen in this interregnum, and being rather 
sorry for him in spite of his having behaved very un- 
chivalrously to his wife. True, he has the excuse of 
stupidity, but that is itself a crime likely to embitter their 
future life. As for the Allinghams, one would know even 
without the strong and impressive conclusion on which the 
curtain drops that they are in for about as bad a time as 
can be imagined between man and wife, but they have 
most thoroughly deserved it. For the rest, in the first and 
second Acts Mr. Pinero has surely carried into excess of 
practice the sound theory that, to get a situation or set of 
situations well into the comprehension of an audience you 
must have it plainly set forth once, twice, thrice, and yet 
again by various people in various ways. It is good to 
knock a nail well in, but you do not as a rule want it to 
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come out on the other side. In fact, I must confess, that 
while the play for more than one reason commanded my 
interest, I found in it periods which were dreary apart 
from the mournful quality of the central motive. 

As for the mounting and acting there is indeed little 
tu be found but high praise. Miss Winifred Emery is 
charming throughout, giving exactly the idea of the 
lovable, feather-headed, carelessly brought-up creature, in 
whom however there is no guile, that Mrs. Fraser is 
evidently intended to be by the author. The capital 
point, and an extraordinarily difficult one, in her part is 
at the end of the second Act. She has walked unsus- 
pectingly into the abominable trap set for her by Mr. and 
Mrs. Allingham ; she is at first her best and truest self, 
and it seems likely that Mrs. Allingham’s disgraceful 
scheme will be frustrated. ‘Then, she is worn, wretched, 
weary for want of food and of kind words. She nearly 
faints, and Jack Allingham revives her with champagne. 
The remedy is so efficient that she repeats the dose more 
than once, and in her exhausted condition the wine mounts 
straight to her head. She falls into the most extravagant 
and defiant gaiety, the dross of her nature, as she herself 
remorsefully says afterwards, comes to the surface, and 
then in the natural reaction she becomes more keenly 
conscious than ever of her misery, and in a mad impulse 
implores Jack to fly with her, which is of course what Mrs. 
Allingham, spying behind a curtain, has been waiting for. 
(The fact, by-the-by, that Mrs. Allingham does not strike 
the bell herself is, as Allingham himself observes, irrele- 
vant, and might be left out). It is not easy to conceive a 
scene in a modern drama more difficult to carry to a 
triumph than this. The very slightest omission to show 
the true breeding and character of the woman through 
the false excitement of the wine ; the very slightest over- 
charge of the glassy look in the eyes, and the swaying, 
tottering gait, would make the scene repulsive—painful of 
course it must be—and hopelessly damn the play. Some- 
thing more than talent and hard practice is needed to play 
such a scene to absolute perfection; and Miss Winifred 
Emery most amply proves that she possesses that something 
more. No less striking, though it would be less perilous 
to a lesser actress, is her pathetic and life-like performance 
in the last Act. 

Miss Lily Hanbury has in another way a very difficult 
part as the jealous wife; it is impossible to make it sym- 
pathetic ; it is, one would imagine, difficult to make it fully 
intelligible. Miss Hanbury, playing it as ruthlessly as the 
author has written it, not only succeeds in this, but actually 
makes one feel almost as much pity as anger in contempla- 
ting the hopeless state to which the wretched woman _ has 
brought herself. Miss Rose Leclercq is, as always, dignified 
and attractive as the Bishop's wife and gives a few lines of 
pathos with excellent nature and art. Miss Esmé Beringer 
plays capitally as Justina. Mr. Cyril Maude’s study of a 
pragmatical boring M.P. is singularly life-like and enter- 
taining, and more than a word of praise is due to Mr. J. G. 
Grahame and Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald. On the whole, a 
play rather to be seen and reflected on than, in the 
ordinary sense as applied to comedy, enjoyed. W. H. P. 


GARRICK THEATRE 


LTHOUGH the hero of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s 
new play, The Rise of Dick Halward, performed 

for the first time on Saturday last at the Garrick 
Theatre, is about the weakest specimen of a criminal 
who has ever appeared before the footlights, it is less 
the trail of the serpent than of the amateur which per- 
vades the piece, and that to its detriment. Mr. Jerome’s 
plot is of the tawdriest description—one indeed in which 
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coincidence plays a more evident and improbable part 
than it would ever presume to do in a story in The 
London Journal. Before the first Act is half over we all 
know exactly how the piece will end: that Halward 
will appropriate the fortune left in a rather indefinite 
manner in a will sent to him by his dying ‘ chum’ in Mexico ; 
that the lost heir will in a few moments turn out 
to be somebody else; and that Miss Carruthers will 
relent in the last scene and clasp to her heart the 
penitent rascal with a view of conducting him in love's 
fetters, instead of those others which he so richly 
deserves, to New York or South Africa, there to lead 
that ‘new life,’ concerning which the modern drama 
tells us so much that is hopeful and unlikely. Loosely 
constructed and overburdened with improbabilities, this 
play is fairly well held together by clever, and in some 
scenes, vigorous dialogue ; in a word, it is a bad play well 
written. Fortunately it is well interpreted. Mr. E. S. 
Willard is unquestionably one of our foremost actors, 
but he is fast falling into disastrous mannerisms, His 
Dick Halward is a sort of combination of a second- 
rate Hamlet and a first-class Methodist parson. Surely 
it is not necessary in order to emphasise the posses- 
sion of an unquiet conscience, to speak in the tones 
usually associated with those of the excellent persons who 
address rustic congregations in village Bethels. We are not 
sufficiently advanced in the psychology of crime to state 
positively whether it affects the speaking organs in a doleful 
manner, but perhaps Mr. Willard knows all about it. In 
that case all we can say is, for stage purposes it might be 
advisable for him in future to be less realistic. The cha- 
racter, however, is so feebly and illogically drawn that we 
defy any actor to make it either interesting or sympa- 
thetic; and it is no small compliment to Mr. Willard 
to say that he contrives to render it even endurable. 
In several scenes he acts extremely well, and holds 
firmly the reins of a piece which but for his 
experience and_ skill would collapse long before 
the middle of the second Act. Miss Marion Terry 
too has a most ungrateful task thrust upon her in 
the part of Madge Carruthers, a young lady who in the 
first Act blandly tells her lover she will not marry him 
unless he has an income of five thousand a year, and who 
in the second, when he has obtained that desirable fortune, 
turns her back upon him with the astounding assertion 
that she does not choose to sell herself. It demands 
almost supernatural ability on the part of an actress to 
render this creature intelligible, but by dint of grace and 
tact Miss Terry almost lifts the part to the realm of 
sympathy. Mr. Jerome owes Miss Terry a deeper debt 
of gratitude than he perhaps imagines. A word of praise 
is due to Mr. John H. Barnes for his strong sketch 
of the part of honest Dan Graham, the putative father 
of Reggie Philbrick the heir-at-law, a character very 
pleasantly interpreted by Mr. H. V. Esmond. Equal 
praise is due to the excellent Valentine Carvalho of Mr. 
Bassett Roe. Miss Annie Hughes is an excellent ingénue, 
and Miss Winifred Fraser plays very prettily a maid of all 
work, R. D. 


BRITISH COMPOSERS AT SYDENHAM 


FYNHE fortieth anniversary of the establishment of the 

Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts was celebrated on 
October 19th. On October 20th, 1855, in the Court now 
known as the Bohemian Glass Court, near the crystal 
fountain, Mr. Manns presided over a band of thirty-four 
players. ‘This was the first of the Saturday Concerts. To- 
day the orchestra contains between eighty and ninety per- 
formers. The programme of last Saturday was selected 
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from works by British composers which have been heard 
for the first time at the Crystal Palace, and comprised one 
absolute novelty in the MS. Symphony in D, by Mr. H. 
Walford Davies... Mr. Davies is a native of Oswestry and 
was a chorister at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, from 1882 
to 1885. After gaining a scholarship at the Royal College 
of Music, his progress as a musician was marked, and many 
of his pieces were played from time to time by the College 
orchestra. The Symphony given on Saturday is in four 
movements, of which each shows considerable power, 
though they are not all equally agreeable. Speaking after 
a single hearing, we were more pleased with the last two 
movements than with the first two. The opening section 
seems to be brimful of affectation. The composer appears 
afraid to be natural for an instant, and starts like a frigh- 
tened fawn from anything approaching simplicity. When 
the ear craves a diatonic progression the composer shows 
his superiority by substituting some far-fetched effect that 
may satisfy his standard of originality, but is not neces- 
sarily pleasing. The second movement is adagio, and of 
a ‘scrappy’ character; it is quite wanting in the spon- 
taneity which should be the chief characteristic of the 
young composer. The third movement, allegretto, and the 
last, allegro, are far more promising as compositions. They 
both display an amount of individuality that is very 
refreshing, and it would be ridiculous to deny to these 
movements a great measure of force, enthusiasm and 
knowledge. ‘The symphony certainly improves as it pro- 
ceeds, an unusual feature in a modern composition, and it 
seems probable that when Mr. Walford Davies next chal- 
lenges criticism he will contrive to render his music more 
engaging, without sacrificing such excellent qualities as 
the symphony under review already possesses. 

Other items in the programme were Mr. Hamish 
MacCunn’s familiar overture ‘ Land of the Mountain and 
the Flood,’ which has been played at the Crystal Palace 
six times since 1887; Dr. Hubert Parry’s clever pianoforte 
concerto in F sharp; and No. 2 from Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
suite ‘In the Olden Time.’ This work was written for and 
dedicated to the Crystal Palace orchestra, by which body 
it was introduced to the public on April 9, 1870. The 
second movement, that selected on Saturday last, is 
entitled ‘The Lute,’ and is a sufficiently elegant, if 
thoroughly Cowenesque, morgeau. Mrs. Helen Trust was 
the vocalist of the afternoon, but she was not called upon 
for any undue exertion. She sang ‘There’s a Bower of 
Roses,’ from Mr. Stanford’s Veiled Prophet, with the utmost 
charm, and seemed fairly to revel in the Irish music. More 
important as a vocal contribution was the short but exact- 
ing number, ‘Where the Bee Sucks,’ from Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s music to The Tempest, first performed when the 
then Mr. Sullivan was in his twentieth year. This delicate 
song Mrs. Trust sang deliciously, and the ‘Introduction,’ 
the ‘Banquet Dance in Act iii,’ and the ‘Dance of 
Nymphs and Reapers’ were all superbly played by the 
band. How original and how marvellous such strains must 
have sounded in 1862! To-day the music to The Tempest 
has positively the limpidity of Mozart, and there was 
nothing to compare with it in illustration of Shakespeare 
until Verdi wrote his Falstaff. 

Throughout the concert the players in the orchestra 
under Mr. Manns not only sustained their high reputation 
but surpassed themselves in brilliance and sureness of 
attack. But if they played better in one piece than 
another it was certainly in the concluding Scotch 
rhapsody, No. 1 in G, by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 
After all the storm and stress of a lengthy concert, after 
the mental strain involved in following new or unfamiliar 
works, the effect of this rhapsody (first performed in 188.5) 
was alike exhilarating and soothing. Exhilarating because 
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so virile, so nervous, and so original ; soothing because so 
natural, so sound, so undeniable, and so satisfactory. 
After hearing the third movement, based upon that jolly 
tune, ‘There was a lad was born in Kyle,’ we defy the 
most morose musician to preserve his ill-humour. So 
captivating is this lovely section that while artistically 
perfect it seems all too short. To add to it were to 
destroy its symmetry. We would not, and yet we would 
have more. 

The Concert was listened to with the utmost interest 
and attention, which culminated in a boisterous manifesta- 
tion of approval. And here it may not be out of place to 
offer a humble tribute of admiration and thanks to the 
veteran conductor, Mr. Manns, who, though himself a 
foreigner by birth, has been foremost in affording an 
opportunity to British composers ever since he began to 
direct the Crystal Palace Concerts, which he has raised to 
their present unrivalled position among the musical insti- 
tutions of the kingdom. 


MAN TO MAN 


(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Cockshotter Moat, Dorsetshire, Oct. 25, 1895, 


My pear Percy, 

You are quite right in supposing that Cockshotter 
derives its second title from the moat by which the castel- 
lated house is surrounded. But there is not a drop of 
water in the fosse, although some few years back it was 
renowned for the size of its water-lilies, rats and moorhens. 
However, when a pug dog, belonging to a French duchess 
of Royal rank, had fallen into the moat and been eaten 
by a pike, the owner resolved to drain it. He did not con- 
vert the recovered space into a flower garden as he was 
urged to, but had the whole of it asphalted, so that now he 
has an excellent rink for roller-skating, or when there is a 
frost he can, by flooding the moat for a few inches, make 
a splendid ice surface. We also play tennis on it. | 
heartily commend the idea to your Grand Duke, who must 
have more ditched-in Schlosses than he knows what to do 
with. By whom do you think our party has been increased ? 
By none other than Bluffer, R.N., M.P. It appears that 
he has brought his yacht Pi/chard round to Weymouth and 
hearing that I was at Cockshotter came over to bid the 
whole party go out trawling with him. ‘It'll all be in the 
rough,’ he explained, ‘but we ought to have some better 
sport than cat-killing.’ As this was a dig at me, | 
drew him on one side and asked whether he had 
succeeded in appeasing his indignant aunt. He _ told 
me he had done so by assuring the old lady that 
cats were considered great delicacies in Belgium, and 
having backed his assertion by a cutting from a French 
paper in which it stated that more than half the civets de 
liévre in Paris were made of feline flesh he was forgiven 
and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
will consequently have to put up with a very small legacy. 
However to returntotrawling. Jack and his friend ‘ Bendigo’ 
Brown were unable to accept Bluffer’s invitation, having 
arranged to inspect the Agricultural College at Cirencester, 
but the deaf fungus-eater and myself readily agreed to go, 
the more as ‘Tom’ has just discovered a new toadstool, 
which he declares tastes like boiled mackerel. It was a 
glorious sunshiny morning, with a fresh nor’-easter blowing 
when we stood out to Portland Bill, and we soon had the 
trawl overboard. Bluffer had donned a marvellous 
combination garment, made apparently of dirty blankets, 
which he said was essential to the comfort of every sea- 
fisherman, but as he was absolutely helpless and streaming 
with perspiration before he was obliged to remove it I was 
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not surprised to learn that it was the invention of a West 
End tailor strongly suspected of ‘sweating ’ propensities. 
However Bluffer in his shirt-sleeves was a noble sight, 
especially when we made our first haul. This was an 
exciting and anxious moment. As the ropes got shorter 
and the brown meshes of the net were seen to cover 
masses of seaweed in which blue, brown and white forms 
were frantically struggling, Bluffer shouted all sorts of 
orders to his skipper and his boy and finally, when the 
quivering load was streaming on the deck and the ‘pocket’ 
about to be opened, our host whipped a huge clasp-knife 
out of his pocket and cried, ‘ By Jove! I’ll give you sucha 
lunch.’ Then the sorting began and it seemed to me that 
| would rather be an inedible than a palatable fish. All 
the horrors such as ‘nurses,’ ‘ dog-fish,’ ‘ thornbacks,’ and 
‘sting-rays ’ were promptly restored to the deep, while the 
plaice, soles, dab3, whiting and whiting pout were hurled 
into the buckets. And what creepy-crawly things there 
were to be sure. Scaly creatures like exaggerated daddy 
long-legs, wormy wrigglers with countless feet, eccentric 
hoppers and placid star-fish, variegated jelly-fish and 
puritan slugs, pugnacious crabs and morbid mussels, 
saltimbanque shrimps and _ pirouetting prawns, were 
struggling and jostling one another like so many stock- 
brokers in the confused and jostling mazes of the green, 
pink, white, brown and black sea-foliage. Now it was that 
‘Tom,’ espying an oblong gelatinous form of opaque hue, 
seized it crying, ‘It’s a marine fungus.’ In a moment his 
hand was dyed a rich inky colour. The marine fungus 
was a ‘squid,’ or cuttle-fish, which had promptly resented 
Tom’s insult to its race. Meantime, while the trawl was 
being cleaned and the deck soused, Bluffer was performing 
prodigies with his knife. | He would seize a whiting, or a 
pout, or a sole, decapitate it in a style worthy of Monsieur 
De Paris, scrape, and slash, and cut, and throw it into a 
pail of water with the celerity of a conjurer, Having filled 
the receptacle he disappeared forrard, where we heard 
him shouting from time to time to the boy to bring him 
more ‘ grating,’ ‘another egg’ and to ‘hurry his stumps 
with the butter.’ Presently a goodly odour pervaded the 
Pilchard and Bluffer, red, blowing and triumphant, sum- 
moned us to feed. Ah! my friend, I will never again 
sing the glories of a fish dinner at Greenwich, even boui/la- 
baisse shall not keep its place of honour unchallenged, for 
Bluffer is not only a master mariner but a master-cook, an 
artistic amateur whom Vatel, Ude, Soyer or Francatelli 
would have recognised as being worthy of all professional 
honour. But half an hour before these fish were disporting 
themselves in the waves, now they were beautified, 
tenderly transformed into golden semblances of their 
former selves. Dish followed dish, piping hot from the 
stove in the foc’sle and we drank Bluffer’s health with 
the enthusiasm which genius always evokes. Nor did his 
culinary prowess end here. The fish was followed by what 
Bluffer called an Indo-Irish stew—a combination of curry 
and the familiar Hibernian dish. Then he tossed us an 
omelette au rhum and we felt instead of lunching that we 
had dined. Only one accident marred the harmony of 
the day. Our third trawl produced a great long flapping, 
wriggling indignant brute—in fact, a four feet conger eel. 
At that moment a strong cat’s paw struck the mainsail, 
and Bluffer shouted, ‘ Ease it.’ Poor deaf ‘Tom’ thinking 
he said ‘ seize it’ flung himself upon the conger and there 
was a fine tussle, accorded by discordant noise, which may 
either have been the eel barking or ‘Tom’ groaning, for 
when we rescued him we found that he had got a nasty 
bite on the wrist. But when his opponent had been 
handsomely tapped on the head, stabbed in the neck and 
otherwise maltreated, the fungus-eater valiantly declared 
that he would readily go through the fight again. We 
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parted from Bluffer very tired, very slimy and very wet, 

but thoroughly well pleased. Fatigue and dirt often give 

more gratification thanease and cleanliness.—Yours ever, 
Hat (o’ tHe Wynn.) 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


PJNHERE seems to be some probability that, before very 

long, Liverpool will possess, as it ought to possess, some 
tangible memorial of Mrs. Hemans. The author of ‘ They 
grew in beauty side by side’ was not precisely a great 
poet; she was not even a fine poet; but she had much 
poetical feeling and a good deal of poetical accomplish- 
ment. She has exercised in her time a wholesome 
influence in the parlour and the school-room, and a few at 
least of her lyrics are not altogether out of place in the 
library and the study. Assuredly she made her mark, 
such as it was, upon her generation, and the impression is 
likely to outlast our own. She is associated locally with 
Liverpool; and it seems right that the public and sub- 
stantial recognition of her work and worth, which Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell has been advocating so eloquently in the 
Liverpool papers, should be conceded to her, and as 
promptly as may be. A _ local committee, it seems, will 
take the matter in hand. 

I look forward with some certainty of satisfaction to the 
memoir of Mrs. Frances Trollope by Mrs. Frances Eleanor 
Trollope. It is not because I have been able to read many 
of the former lady’s very numerous works. Many of us, 
probably, know her story, The Widow Barnaby, and its 
sequel, The Barnabys in America; we know, also, her 
Domestic Manners of the Americans, which created such a 
disturbance in its day. But what about the others? What 
about Paris and the Parisians, and A Visit to Italy? What 
about The Three Cousins, The Attractive Man, Charles Chester- 


field, Hargrave, The Lauringtons, A Clever Woman, The 


Lottery of Marriage, and so forth? How many have 
mastered them? The biographer herself is known as the 
author of Aunt Margaret's Trouble, Mabel’s Progress, Black 
Spirits and White, and The Sacristan’s Household, stories 
which have had considerable vogue. 

Mr. Fraser Rae’s Sheridan is now within measurable 
distance of publication. It ought to prove the standard 
‘Life.’ Moore’s Memoir dates back to 1825; Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald's Lives of the Sheridans to 1886. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald had too broad a canvas; Moore was hampered in 
more ways than one. The monographs of Mrs. Oliphant 
(1883) and Mr. L. C. Sanders (1887) were respectable com- 
pilations, but nothing more. The way, therefore, seems 
clear for Mr, Rae. Mr. Fitzgerald, by the way, promises 
a new Life of Sterne, based upon the biography of that 
author which he brought out in 1864. Much has happened 
in the meantime, and the new ‘ Life’ will be welcome. 

Still more ‘reminiscences’! One has just finished 
reading Sir Joseph Crowe’s and Mrs. de Morgan's, 
and now one is led to look for the ‘ Personal 
Recollections’ of Mr. C. K. Tuckerman. The last- 
named is not be confused either with H. T. Tucker- 
man, the author of Thoughls on the Poets, The Collector, 
ete.; or with Mr. Bayard Tuckerman, who wrote 4 
History of English Prose Fiction, A Life of General 
Lafayette, and other matters. This present Mr. C. K. 
Tuckerman was the first American Minister to Greece, 
and that was how he came to write his well-known book, 
The Greeks of To-day, which, first published nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, was reprinted in the ‘later 
eighties.’ Having seen many cities and men at home and 
abroad, Mr. Tuckerman probably has much to tell us. 

Talking of Mrs. de Morgan, I see she relates how one 
day she went walking with Thomas Campbell at Hastings, 
and how, ‘in going over the Camp Hill, behind the castle, 
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he repeated some lines which he said “ had come into his 
head” the day before. ‘I do not think,” says Mrs. de 
Morgan, “they were ever published”’.’ There, of course, 
the admirable lady is wrong. ‘The lines in question, which 
she proceeds to quote, are those beginning, 


In the deep blue of eve, 
Ere the twinkling of stars had begun, 


and they are to be found in every complete edition of 
Thomas Campbell’s poems. 

In Coleridge’s Anima Poete there is, on page 160, 
the following passage :—‘ A man who marries for love is 
like a frog who leaps into a well. He has plenty of water, 
but then he cannot get out.’ This, obviously, is Cole- 
ridge’s adaptation, conscious or unconscious, of a passage 
in Selden’s Table Talk:—‘ Marriage is a desperate thing. 
The frogs in sop were extreme wise; they had a great 
mind to some water, but they would not leap into the 
well, because they could not get out again.’ Of the two 
I prefer Selden’s version. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘SENLAC’ 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
London, 24th October, 1895. 

SirR,—I regret to say that I am unable to see what Mr. 
Round has to complain of in my review of Feudal England 
with particular reference to ‘Senlac.’ I complained that Mr. 
Round, while attacking Freeman for calling the battle of 
Hastings the battle of Senlac, and making a great point of the 
fact that the sole authority for the name Senlac was Ordericus 
Vitalis, omitted to state that Freeman himself showed at length 
that Orderic was the sole authority. On this head Mr. 
Round has no defence to make. His ‘lamentable want of 
candour’ stands admitted by default—cadit¢ guestio. But he 
seeks to smite me with a /¢u guogue by saying that I ‘sup- 
pressed his mention of the place-name “ Senlecques” found in 
France as ... suggesting the foreign origin of the name.’ | 
must plead guilty to having omitted this remark. It is, no 
doubt, a grievous error to omit a single remark of Mr. Round’s. 
But, sir, your space is unfortunately limited. I could not 
repeat all his remarks, and I did not see, and do not see, the 
relevancy of this remark to my argument. Because there is 
such a place as Senlecques in France it does not make it 
absurd or un-English that there should be such a place as 
Senlac in England. There is Mont St. Michel in France, 
but it is not absurd to accept the fact that there is St. Michael’s 
Mount in England. The names Neufchatel and Newcastle, 
Caudebec and Caldbeck, do not render the existence of each 
other, in France and England respectively, absurd. 

I quoted Senlei in Bucks in Domesday to show how near an 
actual English place-name of the period would come to Senlac. 
Mr. Round seems to think that it is not near Senlac because, 
in modern days, it is Shenley. That does not alter the fact 
that it was written Senlei by a French scribe in Domesday, and 
Orderic was a French scribe. Now surely Sen cannot be con- 
sidered as un-English. If it is the ac Mr. Round objects to, 
what does he make of ‘ Fiscelac,’ the modern Fishlake in 
Yorkshire, as ‘English’ a name as you could wish to have. 
But if there is nothing absurd or un-English in the two 
elements of Senlac taken separately, what is there absurd 
or un-English in the two put together in Senlac? When, 
therefore, Freeman found an actual ‘Seintlakes, as part of 
Battle, surely he was perfectly justified in assuming that Orderic 
was not merely inventing a punning name, or transporting, for 
no reason whatever, a real Senlecques from France. 

As to the ‘furious animosity’ and ‘undisguised hostility’ which 
Mr. Round attributes to me, and the desire to conceal Freeman’s 
‘inaccuracy’ or ‘confusion,’ I can only say that I knew no 
more of Freeman personally than I do of Mr. Round, and that 
is just nothing at all. When Mr. Round is attacked by a 
critic as Mr. Round attacks Freeman, I shall, sir, if you will 
give me the chance, equally show myself the enemy to want 
of candour in controversy.—I am,etc., © YOUR REVIEWER, 
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REVIEWS 
THE HISTORY OF SUFFOLK 


The History of Suffolk, By the Rev. JOHN J. RAVEN, D.D., 
F.S.A. London: Stock. 


This volume on Suffolk forms one of the series of ‘ Popular 
County Histories’ which Mr. Stock is issuing. It is written 
by one who is an authority on all that pertains to the archzo- 
logy of Suffolk, and it gives just the sort of information one 
might look for in a popular series. It is learned, informative, 
without being dull: and any one who desires to study the 
history of Suffolk exhaustively may be recommended to start 
with Dr. Raven’s book, and on the strength of that fair founda- 
tion proceed to more elaborate works. Dr, Raven’s plan is 
sufficiently comprehensive. He takes his readers back to 
prehistoric times, and starting thence carries them through 
the Roman occupation, Saxon, Norman, Plantagenet and 
Tudor times ; deals with the political and domestic life of the 
people during the Stuart period; details the effect of the 
Puritan régime on the county; recounts the story of what 
happened during the eighteenth century, and finishes his 
history proper on the threshold of railway enterprise. He 
might have brought it down later not without advantage. His 
reason for not doing so is that ‘railway history still belongs 
to the memory of the living, and the space devoted to earlier 
times has proved too much to allow of a sketch of the Great 
Eastern lines, which as yet have not covered all East Anglia 
with their network.’ If we have any fault at all to find with 
Dr. Raven, it is just for devoting so much space to these 
earlier times to the partial exclusion of the last three centuries. 
After all, the majority of us, not excluding those to whom 
these popular histories are most likely to appeal, are better 
able to grasp and have more sympathy with the conditions 
of life in days not too far removed from our own; and 
though we are far from thinking that the chapters dealing with 
the early periods of our history do not deserve the space they 
occupy, we would much rather have seen these chapters con- 
densed—if it were necessary to keep the work within a fixed 
compass—and the later chapters amplified so as to maintain 
a proper balance. ,It cannot be through any paucity of the 
materials of which history is made that later days have been 
passed over so briefly, and while we can quite understand Dr. 
Raven’s preference for early history, we consider this preference 
shou!d have been a little more rigorously repressed. 

Still we would not quarrel with Dr. Raven; and taking his 
book as it stands we find it,‘as we have hinted, a very interesting 
record of Suffolk’s place in, and Suffolk’s contribution towards, 
the making of England. Possibly, too, the author has justifi- 
cation for his method in the fact that his readers are likely to 
know less of earlier than of later times, though we fail to see 
why two chapters each should have been accorded to the 
Roman occupation and to the earlier Plantagenets. The 
author has made as much as possible of the scanty data bearing 
upon the earlier Saxon times, and has filled up the interstices 
with the aid of his imagination—a thing which was inevitable, 
and which he 1s at no pains to disavow. Among the few relics 
which have come down to us from those remote days is one of 
the churches associated with the introduction of Christianity, 
and with the early preachers of the gospel, notably St. Felix 
the Burgundian, the great apostle of the East Anglians, who 
was brought over by Sigebert, and whose see at Dunham has 
now been swallowed up by the encroachments of the German 
Ocean. This venerable structure, known as the ‘ Old Minster,’ 
is situated close to South Elmham Hall, in one of the remotest 
corners of Suffolk which can only be reached through byways. 
Apart from its particular associations, the Old Minster presents 
that most rare feature of old church architecture, the xurthex, 
a word applied to that space at the entrance of a church which 
was reserved for hearers who were allowed to stand and listen 
to the psalms, lessons and sermon, and were then dismissed 
without joining in the prayers or receiving the benediction. A 
comparison of this building with undoubted specimens attests 
its ante-conquestal character. Boulder stones and flints alone 
are employed ; even the arches and angles are formed of them, 

and there is no trace of ashlar throughout the structure. 
Another interesting survival of the later Saxon times are the 
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round towers which seem to have been a development of the 
law of Athelstan compelling the erection of a bell tower on the 
estate of every thane. There are forty-five still in existence in 
Suffolk, some of them no doubt dating after the Conquest. A 
number stand near the halls ; others, which Dr. Raven regards 
as ‘marking possibly the joint action of the village community 
rather than the mandate of an inceptive thane,’ are more in the 
little streets of the various parishes. The stirring events of the 
Conquest told on Suffolk chiefly, we are assured, by change of 
proprietorship. The men whose names ended in wu/f, ketyl, 
bert and win went out, and the men whose names began in 
Fitz, De and Ze camein. Naturally the history of Suffolk is 
largely bound up with that of Norfolk. Thus under the 
Normans, no earl held the former county as his sole juris- 
diction. Norwich, in the course of a very short time became 
the ecclesiastical centre: and from the well-known hill of 
that city was wielded the rod of “county authority until the 
reign of Richard II. The events of the last quarter of the 
twelfth century, as they affected Bury Abbey, and as they 
appeared to the eye of Jocelin of Brakelond, may be read of in 
that Benedictine’s chronicle, which would not have been penned 
in vain had it served no other purpose than to become a text- 
book for Carlyle’s Past and Present. In the midst of a lot of 
very serious history dealing with the early Plantagenet times, 
Dr. Raven quo:es from Baker’s Chronicle, the story of the 
wonderful Fish of Orford. ‘Inthe year 1180... near unto 
Orford in Suffolk, certain fishers took in their nets a fish, 
having the shape of a man in all points, which fish was kept by 
Bartholemew (s7c) de Glandevile in the castle of Orford six 
months and more ; he spake not a word: all manner of meats 
he did gladly eat, but most greedily raw fish when he had 
pressed out the juice ; oftentimes he was brought to the church 
but never showed any sign of adoration: at length, being not 
well looked to, he stole to the sea, and never was seen after.’ 
We commend this marvellous anecdote to the retailers of fish 
and fishy stories, and to ichthyologists generally, to whom it 
will probably be new. 
The chapters dealing with the Tudors and the Stuarts are 
largely so many epitomes of the history of England during 
those periods, with special reference to Suffolk and Suffolk’s 
part in that history. We are treated to details regarding the 
burning of heretics under Henry VIII. and Mary; some royal 
progresses through the county, Suffolk’s contribution to the 
fleet which defeated the Armada and so on, with many little 
items which do not lend themselves to enumeration, but which 
go to make up the record of the county. An interesting 
point to which the author calls attention is the close bond 
that existed between East Anglia and the eastern seaboard 
of North America, and he quotes for our edification some 
contributions sent over in 1618 to Virginia to mitigate the 
distress caused in the previous year by a great drought, to which 
succeeded ‘ such a cruell storme of haile which did such spoile 
both to the corne and tobacco that wee reaped but small 
profit” Dr. Raven has not much that is pleasant to say for the 
Great Rebellion period. He talks about the ruined manor 
houses, the exiled rectors and vicars and their starving families, 
the desecrated churches on the one hand and on the otter the 
snipped ears of ecclesiastical convicts, the practical banishment 
of many a worthy man under the severity of episcopal rule, 
etc. etc., and he adds that ‘the working of the devil is as plain 
through the whole accursed business as it is in the Ten 
Persecutions or in the funeral rites of the King of Dahomey 
.. . Yet should the perusal of the Long Parliament period 
deter any from the eager pursuit of an impossible ideal by the 
perception of what is inseparably bound up with that pursuit 
our work will not be fruitless.’ Dr. Raven is welcome to his 
conclusions, but he does less than mere justice to Cromwell’s 
rule and the stuff we have quoted is very sad twaddle. Luckily 
the preacher keeps in the background as a rule, and only once 
ot twice are we treated to this kind of thing. It is pleasing to 
turn from it to some picture of social life in Suffolk towards the 
end of the seventeenth century. We have a picture of Ipswich 
about the year 1690 as seen through the eyes of Celia Fiennes, 
who rode through England on aside-saddle. Mistress Fiennes, 
whose diary was published for the first time in 1889, came to 
Ipswich on a Saturday, which happened to be market day. She 
saw that the people ‘sold their butter by ye pinte, 20 ounces 
for 6 pence, and often for 5d. or 4d. ; they make it up in a mold 
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just the shape of a pint pot, and so sell it. . . . There is but 3 
or 4 good houses in ye town, the town Looks a Little disregarded, 
and by enquiry found it to be through pride and sloth, for 
though the sea would bear a ship of 300 tun quite to ye key, and 
ye ships of ye first Rate can Ride within two mile of the town 
yet they make no advantage thereof by any sort of manufacture. 
. . . They have a Little dock, where formerly they built ships 
of 2 or 3 tun, but now Little or Nothing is minded save a Little 
ffishing for ye supply of ye town.’ Again, in the diary of Mr. 
William Coe who lived at Mildew Hall and who chronicles 
events between 1693 and 1729 we have some valuable pictures 
which help materially to a perception of the inner life of the 
smaller gentry and of the local conditions under which they 
existed. Judging from the specimens quoted by Dr. Raven 
we should say Mr. Coe’s diary is well worth printing. For 
a good picture of the county as it was in the days of 
George I. one might do worse than consult Defoe’s ‘ Particular 
and Diverting Account. Dr. Raven excuses himself from 
the task of tracing the progress of agricultural improvement 
and of agricultural depression in Suffolk on the ground 
that it would be a task ‘only suited for an expert with 
ample space for unfolding his subject.’ We regret that 
he has not seen his way clear to touch this subject even 
briefly, as it is of the first importance. But as we have 
said above he has devoted very little space to the Suffolk of 
later times. We may say in conclusion that, on the whole and 
with the reservations specified, we have found the volume very 
interesting, and we can cordially recommend it to all who are 
concerned with the bygone history of East Anglia. The chapter 
on the ethnology, surnames, dialect and folk-lore of East 
Anglia will be valuable to the student of dialects. 


OUTRE MER 


Outre Mer: Impressions of America. By PAUL BOURGET, 
London : Unwin. 


It was but the other day that an American writer of repute 
caused grief to the judicious by somewhat grotesquely mis- 
entitling no less ponderous a personage than Mr. James Bryce 
as merely ‘a superior sort of reporter.’ This of course in 
reference to Mr. Bryce’s study of the United States and their 
Constitution, than which no more worthy contribution to the 
literature of the subject has, by an alien hand at least, been 
produced. Ill chosen as in that particular instance the phrase 
was, it assumes on the other hand, a curious felicity when taken 
in connection with another writer of eminence who has embodied 
in a volume of sufficient pretensions his researches in the field 
wherein Mr. Bryce has won honour so deserved. It must, in- 
deed, be confessed that despite the charm exerted by a style 
limpid as clear spring water, despite the intellectual sympathy 
aroused by the appearance at least of psychological insight, 
and despite sundry other alluring qualities of the artist who has 
given us Cosmopolis and Sensations dJtalie, one has after all 
been haunted by the suspicion that the genius of M. Paul 
Bourget is but that of the reporter raised to the mth power. A 
careful consideration of Outre Mer, wherein M. Bourget 
records his impressions of the United States, tends to promote 
suspicion well nigh to the rank of certainty. In over four 
hundred pages it is impossible to find a single passage which 
betrays more than a capacity for observing clearly and acutely 
the readily observable, or one that is marked by the absence 
of that banal trick of generalising from the instance, which has 
caused the scribbling globe-trotter to become as a byword 
among the nations. The book’s lack of coherent construction 
and comprehensive grouping is absolutely amazing. From 
M. Bourget one would have expected that, infinite as might 
be the number and variety of the notes to be correlated and 
worked together, yet in the result he would at least have 
presented us with a picture exhibiting a trained faculty for 
effective composition and due regard to tonal values as well 
as the more precious gift of artistic selection. In place, 
however, of a picture, we are offered a photograph ; with alla 
photograph’s crudity, its jumbling together of unrelated facts, 
its disregard of values and its insistence on superfluous detail. 
One is almost tempted to believe that M. Bourget felt him- 
self informed by the spirit of that trans-Atlantic journalistic 
enterprise which was so directly responsible for his visiting 
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America at all. Primarily designed for and set forth in the 
columns of a daily newspaper, the binding together of these im- 
pressions in a volume by themselves has not been sufficient 
to prevent their appearing rather journalistically shop-worn. 

Nor when M. Bourget’s reputation as a social-scientific ob. 
server is taken into account is his point of view any more than 
his observation, altogether free from the reproach of obvious- 
ness. It is to be regretted that he should have adopted that 
tone of good-humoured but contemptuous curiosity in consider- 
ing the society and institutions of a great and powerful nation 
which would better befit the sociological inquirer into the 
manners and customs of a semi-barbarous civilisation. The 
well-nigh general adoption of this mental attitude on the part 
of certain English observers of American life indeed it is which 
has increased the irritation against us so freely expressed at 
all times, but of late more than ever by our American cousins, 
But if therefore we must in this latter regard refrain from 
too adversely criticising M. Bourget, we may at least express 
our wonderment that he should have so misapprehended the 
genius of the people, have so wilfully shut his eyes tight to the 
material meaning of the country he has been studying, as to 
have concentrated his energies of observation on that infini- 
tesimal fragment of a vast social system comprehended in the so- 
called ‘Four Hundred’ of New York society, and further that 
with singular fatuity he should have reasoned from the atomic 
analogy thereby afforded concerning the millions with whom 
he was at no time brought into contact. 

Newport, the fashionable summer resort of a few New York 
families, to a microscopical study of which M. Bourget devotes 
the greater portion of his book is, it should by his English readers 
be clearly understood, no more typical of the United States 
than, let us say, is Hong Kong of the Chinese Empire. The 
one is as alien in thought and idea if not in speech and blood 
from the land on whose coast it lies, as the other. 

Of the Western and North-Western States, those marvellous 
workshops wherein a people no more akin to that of the 
Eastern free-board than this latter is to ourselves is in 
process of manufacture, M. Bourget saw and tells us nothing 
save what is contained in a somewhat weird document con- 
tributed by an ex-cowboy, his fellow countryman. He paid a 
brief visit to Chicago it is true, but even here his reportorial 
instinct leads him to describe in unpleasantly realistic detail 
the process of pig-killing rather than to grapple with the ethical 
problem presented by this imperial city of the democracy whose 
citizens, not altogether materialised by their brief but hardly 
contested fight for wealth, strive and yearn with an eagerness 
almost pathetic for a culture they persuade themselves may be 
as rapidly and strenuously acquired. 

Of the ‘ New’ South, with the spectacle it offers of a ruined 
and languorous people regenerated and transformed by an 
energy derived from misfortune and disaster, we learn from 
M. Bourget nothing, though he claims to have visited one of 
the flamboyantly luxurious Florida hotels and enlivens some of 
his pages by an exciting description of the hunting down of an 
escaped negro convict. In the course of this he just touches the 
fringe of the major problem to be faced during the coming 
century by the United States but appears hardly to conceive 
of its existence. 

Finally even when upon ground which to the author of Men- 
songes and Paste/s would seem to be familiar indeed, that namely 
of the analysis of feminine character, M. Bourget seems shallow 
and inconclusive. He tells us, it is true, how one type, and that 
a rather exotic type, of American girl passes her day at New- 
port, how she looks and how, occasionally perhaps, she talks. 
But of any knowledge of the inner springs of thought and 
consciousness which produce these external manifestations he 
offers us no trace. What more fascinating subject for psycho- 
logical study could be desired than the average American girl, 
whether she be the product of two centuries of more or less 
isolated conditions and racial differentiation, or whether she be 
the more recent but no less truly American product of parental 
immigration? Yet for the bread one has a right to expect is 
offered the veriest stone. Here again one stumbles on the 
work of a reporter, an artist in his craft it is true, but a reporter 
nevertheless. Even the ingenuous Mr. Howells has done 
better than this, while Mr. Henry James well nigh as foreign to 
America, despite his birth, as M. Bourget, has given us work 
which is to this as wine to water. 
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To say in conclusion that despite the inherent emptiness of a 
performance so rich in promise, the book is eminently readable 
is merely another way of saying that M. Bourget is its author. 
It is not only readable it is amusing, which in these latter days 
of dulness means much. Its disappointment resides in the 
fact that it possesses these qualitiesalone. It might have been 
to us for a decade to come the last word about the world across 
the Atlantic. It is not this, it is merely words. 


A REAL HAWSER TRUNNION 


Life of Captain Stephen Martin, 1666-1740 (‘Publications of 
the Navy Record Society, vol. v.) Edited by CLEMENTS 
MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. Printed for the Navy Records 
the Society. 


The Navy Records Society continues to be justified of its 
children. This Life of Captain Stephen Martin is really a 
welcome piece of work to all who are interested in the history 
of the Navy, and moreover it is exactly the kind of book which 
has to look to a society for a chance of publication. The 
history is curious. Captain Stephen Martin married the sister- 
in-law of the Queen Anne Admiral Sir John Leake, and 
inherited his fortune by his will upon the death of his son, a 
miserable creature who killed himself with debauchery. 
Captain Martin had a son who became Garter King-at-Arms. 
This Stephen Martin-Leake wrote a life of Sir John of which 
only fifty copies were printed. It is now a very rare book, 
though not dear when it does come into the market. He also 
wrote this life of his father, but did not print it. Now it has 
been confided by the family to Mr. Markham, and has by him 
been edited for the Society. 

Its survival is a great piece of good fortune, and the society 
has done admirably well to include it among its publications, 
for it isa most excellent full length portrait of a tarpaulin of 
the seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century type. The 
Garter King-at-Arms shows an amount o/ literary faculty with 
which one would hardly have credited him on the strength of 
his other book. Captain Stephen Martin was not only connected 
by marriage with Leake, but sailed with him as lieutenant and 
as flag-captain. With good literary instinct the son has 
abstained from dwelling on the general operations in which his 
father took part, on the ground that they belong rather to the 
life of the admiral, and has applied himself entirely to Captain 
Martin’s fortunes and his personality. Therefore it is that we 
have the pleasure of making the acquaintance of a Queen Anne 
naval officer in his habit as he lived. Al! who may be disposed 
to think that Hawser Trunnion, Esq., Commander of a 
Squadron of His Majesty's ships was an unfair exaggeration 
ought to read this book. Here is ‘an extraordinary instance of 
courage’ on Martin’s part displayed at Alicante during the War 
of the Succession. He was walking in the neighbourhood of the 
castle then held for King Philip ‘with Major Wyvill, a brave 
officer of dragoons then at the siege (since lieut.-colonel of the 
Horse Guards Blue) when they were seen and fired at. The 
first shot was soon followed by another which came so near 
Captain Martin that it beat the dirt about his ears. The 
Major thought him demolished at first, but seeing him come 
on cried the more vehemently, “ Run, Captain, run! Zounds 
why don’t you run for it?” He replied with a great oath he 
never did nor never would run, and drawing his sword out of 
a bravado faced about and flourished it over his head towards 
the castle bidding them fire and be damned, for all the cannon 
in the castle should not make him move one bit faster ; and so 
very grave'y walked off, though he had two more shots made 
at him before he got out of harm’s way.’ Could anything be 
more like Hawser Trunnion? The author is quite in sympathy 
with the naval view of life. Telling how his father reached 
Tenby after a very trying voyage from Newfoundland, and was 
there most royally entertained by the hospitable gentlemen of 
Wales, he adis the comment, ‘Thus it is that seamen having 
escaped drowning drown their cares, and thus it is necessary 
that it should be, else no man would persevere in that kind of 
life,’ which one, he adds further on, is ‘ of all others’ ‘the most 
hazardous and fatiguing and therefore of all others the least 
desirable.’ 

The hazards and fatigues of the life, its many sufferings and 
its uncertain rewards, fill this book. There are some excellent 
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histories of battles and one masterly picture of storm. All 
through runs a fine thread of dramatic interest supplied by the 
brothership in arms of Sir John Leake and his captain. After 
sailing and fighting together through two wars they settled 
down on shore after the accession of George I. close to one 
another and the Captain remained with his Admiral to the end. 
Then he fell among thieves, and was much plundered by South 
Sea Directors and other sharks. The son tells the story witha 
humour which is perhaps unconscious, but is none the less 
effective. There is an account of the way in which his father 
was swindled out of £1200 in a bargain for a place in the 
Treasury which is very choice. Incidental illustrations of the 
old naval life naturally abound. Once we hear of a mutiny 
provoked by the downright robbery of the men, which was only 
pacified when their claims were settled, and which everybody 
took as a matter of course. Spithead and the Nore were, 
though we are apt to forget it, only the culmination of a long 
series of partial mutinies all provoked by the same causes. 
Again the author relates, with no visible suspicion that anything 
irregular had happened, how his father, being then in command 
of a man-of-war, turned an honest penny by smuggling bullion 
out of Lisbon in armed boats, and threatened to fire on the 
Portuguese revenue boats which endeavoured to stop him. 
The critical apparatus has been amply supplied by the editor. 
We note only one misprint where Earl of Oxford has been put 
for Earl of Orford, and may add that it is a slip of the pen to 
say that Delaval commanded the van at Beachy Head. He 
commanded the blue squadron in the rear. 


A THEORY OF WILD OATS 


Boconnoc: A Romance of Wild Oat Cake. By HERBERT 
VIVIAN. Co-author of Zhe Green Lay Tree, and some: 
time editor of 7ze Whirlwind. London: Henry. 


Mr. Herbert Vivian makes a spirited attempt by various 
amusing prefatory flings in his new novel to ‘draw’ the 
reviewer. He and his collaborateur had it seems some success 
in a similar enterprise with their last book, their flourishing 
Green Bay Tree. But unless Boconnoc falls into the hand of 
that conventional ‘suburban’ who is the object of so much 
righteous indignation on the part of our young geniuses, it is to 
be feared that the challenge will not be taken seriously by the 
critics. In aweary world of caucuses and political humdrum 
an occasional Jacobite is a welcome relief; and so in his 
literature Mr. Vivian is far too clever and amusing for the 
judicious to spoil sport by a solemn rebuke of his whims and 
caprices. Some good people, it appears, were offended by the 
morality of Zhe Green Lay Tree. Yet the moral was scriptural, 
that temporally and temporarily the wicked flourish. The 
moral of Boconnoc is more paradoxical. That moral is, that 
the wicked may flourish spiritually, that their very wickedness 
may be a means of grace; or as the author phrases it, ‘ That 
cake may be made of wild oat.’ That—as Mr. Vivian’s motto 
goes on to expound the metaphor—character may be 
strengthened by passage through adversity, howbeit, well 
deserved, nobody need be concerned to deny. History and 
experience afford instances enough in proof. Yet, in practice, 
paradoxical would be the prudence of a parent who should 
advise his son after the fashion suggested by Mr. Vivian’s 
modern ‘morality.’ ‘Give, my dear boy, the advice would 
run, ‘your days and your nights to reading and re-reading 
Mr. F. C. Philips’s most edifying novel 4s in a Looking Glass, 
Thereby you may perfect yourself as a gourmet and imbibe 
thence the true spirit of the gambling tables. After mastering 
the difficult art of luncheon and dinner baskets for travelling, 
proceed to Monte Carlo and gamble to your heart’s content, 
When you have beggared yourself and exhausted the long- 
suffering of your friends and relations, and have at last landed 
yourself in difficulties, civil and criminal, bolt. If there should 
happen to be a pretty Spanish girl by the wayside when you 
fly, and you do not mind a little garlic in your kisses, embrace 
her; but for permanent satisfaction seek some sympathetic 
young married woman to your taste possessed of an unsympa- 
thetic husband. Make love to her without scruple, and 
welcome her when she flies to your arms. Treat always the 
impertinent duns who have supplied you with goods and 
money with the air of the grand seigneur—a method not 
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unfamiliar, alas! (so county court officials allege) even in the 
suburbs. Thus eventually will you find yourself in an exceed- 
ingly tight place, and your ensuing tribulations will make a 
man of you.’ Or to a daughter, ‘If you are uncomfortable at 
home, marry the first man with money who comes along. 
When he proves beery and brutal, flirt under his nose with any 
pretty boy you meet who has the knack of the thing. Carry on 
clandestinely till you are found out, and then elope with your 
boy on the first opportunity ; and when the decree m7s¢ has 
been made absolute, you shall marry him and live happily ever 
afterwards.’ Result moral regeneration, as before. In practice 
it would be a shade paradoxical, would it not? One does 
not forget the prodigal son, nor the record of publicans 
and sinners preferred to ‘flawless Pharisees ; yet, as 
a direction for Heaven, the road is roundabout. An 
acrid suburban might remind Mr. Vivian that when Satan 
quoted the Divine Mercy in extremis, he was rebuked with 
another scripture which forbad the tempting of the Divine 
mercy. But enough of this. Mr. Vivian has put his moral so 
much in the forefront of his romance that the guileless reviewer 
has after all been beguiled into making more of it than is meet. 
For if there is a risk of the reviewer taking Mr. Vivian's 
paradoxes and protests too seriously, it is fair to add that the 
risk is greater of not taking Mr. Vivian’s talent seriously enough. 
Boconnoc affords, unless one’s judgment is at fault, unquestion- 
able promise of Mr. Vivian’s success as a novelist. He will 
soon outgrow his little quarrel with suburban morality, which is 
at the bottom of the chief defect in the construction of his 
present story. For he might have invited us to sympathise with 
Clare and Boconnoc as we a!l sympathise with Mar.on and Des 
Grieux, without insisting on our regarding their highly irre- 
sponsible goings-on as a moral education (though, indeed, as a 
moral education the story is at least as edifying as IV7/helm 
Meister, and decidedly more amusing). That mistake admitted, 
the literary execution is full of promise. The narrative and 
dialogue run with ease and spirit, and Mr. Vivian’s literary 
instinct may be trusted to correct the tendency to diffnseness. 
And in addition to these excellences of execution he has a 
pretty talent and light touch in the conception and delineation 
of mixed characters, the most essential gift for the novelist of 
social comedy and contemporary manners. Mr. Vivian is a 
novelist on whom the press and public will do wisely to ‘keep 
an eye,’ as F. B. kept his on Mr. Arthur Pendennis. 


FICTION 


. The Tender Merctes of the Good. By CHRISTABEL COLE- 
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1. The moral (or should we say the immoral ?) dilemma is 
the hinge on which the fashionable novel hangs. Take a young 
woman, surround her by a chain of wholly impossible circum- 
stances, give her a choice of ridiculous alternatives, and make 
her choose as unexpectedly as youcan. Here is the modern 
plot complete. Zhe Tender Mercies of the Gcod hinges on a 
moral dilemma. It is, moreover, rather a lengthy one and 
detailed minutely. But here the book’s resemblance to the 
usual fashionable romance fortunately ends. Miss Coleridge 
possesses a knowledge of life, a strong common sense, a sinity 
of judgment, a regard for probability, ard a respect for the 
English language, with which the lady-novelist is seldom ham- 
pered. It is her hero, too, instead of her heroine, who is 
brought, through his own fault, into the long difficulty which 
forms the plot of the novel and who works out his salvaticn 
with the help of the woman he loves and in a manner at once 
original and natural. We will not spoil a book which certainly 
deserves to have many ieaders by reproducing its p'ot here. 
‘Tender Mercies’ (the title is at once clumsy and misrepre- 
senting) is not indeed faultless. Miss Worthington, for instance, 
who is meant to be very admirab!e, would, we fear, be found a 
sad prig in real life. The authore:s also occasionally repeats 
herself, and would have done well to curtail some long para- 
graphs, though after all the gentle art of skipping is pretty well 
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understood by the modern reader. We must also add that 
Miss Coleridge, in her anxiety to make conversations natural, 
occasionally introduces trifling vulgarisms which are, at least, 
unnecessary. For therest she has a much more than usually 
happy grasp of character. Her men are neither sticks nor 
monstrosities. The sketch of Mrs. Purcell, with a soul slightly 
above her position and her farmhouse, and a mind which feels 
rather piteously for higher ideals through cheap fiction and 
half-understood poetry, appears to us to be really clever. Not 
less so is the slight picture of Minetta—swect, soft, cooing, 
irresponsible, a sparkling surface with no depth beneath—while 
Daffodil is as breezy, wholesome, rational, and withal as noble 
a heroine as we have met for a long time. It is naturally in 
portraits of women that a woman is most successful. But the 
whole book can be honestly recommended. It is at once 
vigorous and thoughtful. It represents real life. Its style is 
without affectation, and it is essentially cleanly and sane. Of 
how many modern feminine romances can so much be said ? 

2. Mrs. Lovett Cameron has written a story of great interest. 
The plot is original : the handling is bright and the book is full of 
human nature from cover to cover. The characters are no 
mere lay figures, but persuade you of their reality at every turn 
of the tale, while one—the Countess—is as good a sketch of a 
woman and a mother as present-day literature can show. Mrs, 
Lovett Cameron has never done anything better—the living 
novelists who could do anything so good were easily counted. 
And yet there comes the regret that the book is not better. The 
writing is easy—too easy alas. Masterpieces are not made 
without more trouble. If this gentle authoress is content to be 
of them that seek and finda pissing popularity at the bookstall!s 
then she is to be congratulated on having at least deserved this. 
If, however, she is ambitious of a place near those who have 
made literature then she is still far from the accomplishment of 
so worthy an aim. Pleasantly written as A Soul Asfray is, it 
lacks distinction and literary flavour. The sentences are wanting 
in crispness : there are in short too many words and tco few 
ideas. This fault-finding, however, sa‘ ours rather of superero- 
gation. Mrs. Lovett Cameron writes as she thinks anda grateful 
reader should rejoice that she thinks sanely. ’Tis folly to 
quarrel with a daisy because it is not an oak or even a rose. 
Let us be thankful it is not a yellow aster or a black and blue 
carnation. By the way Mrs. Lovett Cameron should know 
better than give the courtesy title of lord to an earl’s son. 

3. Ur. Trueman’s Secret is writ in choice Early Victorian. 
A blacksmith ‘remounts his steed,’ lanterns ‘cast a lurid li_ht 
on the scene,’ meetings ‘commence,’ perorations ‘glow,’ and 
the historic present, turn what page we will, is never far to 
seek. Yet these mannerisms should not exasperate the 
reviewer, for they are but examples of the eternal fitness of 
things, being of the style and language of the period ef which 
Mr. Palmer writes. That blessed epoch is very dear to bim, 
chiefly because, as he profoundly observes, it differed from the 
present generation in that in those halcyon days ‘men and 
women strove humbly to do their duty because it was their 
duty.’ It is to be noted, however, if their latest chronicler may 
be believed, that they were dull dogs and unattractive. Of the 
story there is not much to be said. Mr. Trueman’s secret was 
hardly worth the keeping and certainly not worth the telling. 
The characters fail entirely to enlist our sympathies. Mr. 
Trueman was a worthy clergyman and we are willing to beli_ve 
that his memory is fondly cherished by his bereaved parishioners. 
But he is unconvincing, and as the hero of a melodramatic 
story a failure. We note with curiosity that although a strong 
and original preacher, he was given to preaching ‘old, time- 
honoured sermons.’ As to the heroine, we decline absolutely 
to be interested in her or her fortunes, notwithstancing that 
‘she had been as far in the whirlpool as Paris.’ Of the other 
characters, the most prominent is a French cur¢, with a limi - 
less capacity for boring. Then there is a villainous Conserva- 
tive M.P., who is saved from bigamy by the original device of 
his wife’s appearance at a garden party which he is giving to 
his intended bride. It is, indeed, Mr. Palmer’s manner rather 
than his story which compels our attention. He delights in the 
mixing of metaphors, and who would put cown unread a book 
which, as early as its twenty-ninth page, informs us that ‘ men’s 
vanily magnifies the sma'lest courtesy into something warmer’ ? 
In a brief prefatory note Mr. Palmer expresses his gratitude 
for the valuable aid he received in compiling the book from his 
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friend, Mr. Warden Page. This acknowledgment is really an 
excess of courtesy. 

4. There was no great reason why a retired corndealer 
should not marry his housemaid ; but Dr. Quantrill, the corn- 
dealer’s friend, was well up in county gossip, and knew that 
the fair Ruth Alderson-was really the illegitimate daughter of 
Sir Anthony Brereton, a territorial potentate. Being uncertain 
how George Worthington would receive this piece of know- 
ledge, he determined to withhold it in giving advice to his 
friend. Unhappily, the secret is discovered by her husband 
(Ruth, to do her justice, never knows it) at the very time of 
making the further discovery that Richard Brereton, Sir 
Anthony’s heir, is in love with the beautiful cousin, whom he 
only knows as the wife of the Mayor of Norchester. Ruth’s 
allegiance is {shaken, but not broken, by her feelings for 
Richard ; and things seem{likely to end happily were not fate 
hastened by a melodramatic conclusion which is a little out 
of place, we think, in a story which is essentially a study of 
character. Mr. Inglis is successful in his sketch of Sir Anthony, 
and both Ruth, with her dash of wild blood but essential honesty 
of purpose, and the faithful Worthington, whose trial touches 
him in a vulnerable spot, his bourgeois prejudice, are distinctly 
drawn. Of course Norchester is Norwich, and the writer uses 
local names and circumstances with considerable knowledge. 
He does not overdo the dialect, and what there is is good. 

5. Mr. O’Grady’s story of adventure will please all boys, 
whether in the green or grey stage of puerility. The two Free- 
mans, sons of a Protestant clergyman on the West Coast of 
Ireland, are a gallant pair, and their life in the cave is as woncer- 
ful and resourceful as the remarkable feat of navigation whereby 
they drive their boat ashore half-way up the precipitous face of 
the cliff. These adventurers, the masterful and imaginative 
John, and the esthetic and inventive Ned, are well contrasted, 
and the younger brother, the saturnine Sam, who comes to their 
assistance with the stranger, is quite as boyish and true to life. 
It is characteristic that John Freeman is wrecked with a Gaelic 
grammar in his pocket, and having discovered the hermit’s 
Celtic manuscript in the cave becomes a proficient scholar. It 
is hinted that he acquired some of the magic lore of ‘ Beth, son 
of Bian,’ but his younger brothers disowned his Druidical pre- 
tensions. This same Beth is a remarkable specimen of an 
Irish monk, who oscillates between temporary dominion asa 
king and periods of devotion as a recluse, and finally settles 
down into something little better than a pagan. His prescience 
with regard to the two lads who were so many centuries after 
him to inhabit the Demons’ Cave gives an agreeable tone of 
mystery to their deliverance. 

6. There is a certain amount of power of writing, but of power 
misapplied, in Stanley V. Makower’s book. The diary of Sarah 
Kaftal, which is indeed the book, seems too obviously sugges- 
ted by the journal of Marie Bashkirtseff and it is quite as morbid 
and fatuous as that greatly overrated work. The character of 
Sarah, apart from the fact that like her grandmother she goes 
mad with too much music is not in the least degree interesting, 
and the study of incipient, going on to absolute, mania, is very 
hideously unp‘easant apart from its lacking strength and lacking 
too that amount of technical accuracy which could have been 
obtained from an expert. No person can really tell the innermost 
workings of a mind diseased ; and the author’s attempt to deal 
with and describe them gives evidence of an extraordinary want 
not ouly of the faintest glimmering cf Cecent taste, but also of 
the most ordinary and abject common sense. The other people 
in the book are but shadows, and Séverine, the very vulgar Don 
Juan of the story, is such a very ‘weak monster,’ that if the 
writer had produced volumes instead of pages as to the tissue- 
paper wretch’s musical powers nobody would lend the slightest 
credence to their existence. There is more goes to plucking out 
the heart of the mystery of music than knowledge sufficient to 
pepper the pages of a story with quotations in musical notation, 
with here and there a lusty chord, and here and there a tema. 
As for madness, only the very greatest writers have any 
sort of business to meddle with it. The best thing in this 
futile little book is the description of the performance of Sarah’s 
nameless musical work, but even this has the one damning 
fault that it fails to carry conviction. The work is just, and 
only just, good enough to make us hope that the author will 
leave such pribble-prabbles and try to write something like a 
man of this world. 
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THE VERGIL OF TRADITION 


Vergil in the Middle Ages. By DOMENICO COMPARETTI, 
Translated by E. F. M. BENECKE. (London: Sonnen- 
schein.) 


Professor Comparetti’s work has hitherto been far too vaguely 
known in England. Advanced scholars have, no doubt, studied 
it: but to others, however deeply interested in Vergil, it has 
been little more than a name. Gratitude is therefore due, first, 
to Professor Robinson Ellis, who has interested himself in 
finding a competent translator, and has provided (pp. v.-viii) an 
introduction ; and, secondly, to Mr. Benecke, whose translation 
is a piece of vigorous and readable English, of which we are 
bound to say that it might easily be read from beginning to 
end without any suspicion—as far as style is concerned—that 
it is a translation from another language. The work is in two 
parts: the first, consisting of sixteen chapters, is entitled 7he 
Vergil of Literary Tradition: the second and shorter part, 
The Vergil of Popular Legend, contains ten chapters. To 
scholars, Part I. will always remain the most valuable— 
especially, we think, chapters iii.—vi., which deal with Vergil's 
influence on rhetorical and grammatical study ; chapters viii, 
xli., xili., on the allegorical interpretation of Vergil ; on the 
clerical view of antiquity in the Middle Ages, and on Vergil’s 
relation to it ; on the revival of /ay interest, at the time of the 
Renaissance: and chapters xiv. and xv., which treat of Dante 
and describe excellently (ci pp. 202-209) the influence of 
Vergilupon him. But to lovers of the romantic, Part II., with 
its extraordinary congeries of Neapolitan, French, Spanish, 
German and English legends about Vergil, transformed from a 
retiring and modest man of genius into a magico prodigioso, 
will always be most attractive. Of purely literary criticism, 
Professor Comparetti does not give us much : in truth, there is 
no possibility of saying anything very new about Vergil’s 
poetical merits. But in Part I., chapter ii, and especially on 
pp. 16 and 17, he gives an excellent estimate, not only of the 
peculiar qualities of Vergil which enabled him ‘to satisfy two 
entirely ditierent classes, the learned few and the genera] 
public,’ but of the ‘artificial’ development of Roman literature 
as a whole. But the width and depth of Professor Com- 
paretti’s researches into the obscure literature of the Vergilian 
tradition, fairly take one’s breath away: no remote retailer of 
the legends, no mediaval or modern pamphlet in any European 
language, seems to have escaped him: he can quote Brown- 
ing (cf p. 174) as he can Dante: we feel inclined to say that a 
person of ordinary intelligence, who had read Vergil with a 
decent commentary, and then read Mr. F. Myers’s essay as 
elucidating the literary merit of the poet, and Professor Com- 
paretti’s account of the scholastic and romantic development of 
the Vergilian tradition, would know all that he need to know, 
and a great deal more than most professional scholars. 

There are a few points which we should like to raise, rather 
as queries than as criticisins. In Part I, p. 6, does not the 
author underrate the number of Greek Epics known to have 
existed, though no longer surviving? On p. 10, mofe, is it 
logical to argue that Vergil cannot have thought his ./neid 
‘not national enough,’ because it proved able to secure popular 
favour? Vergil, it should be remembered, had a standard of his 
own. Some of the ideas which, on p. 156, are alleged to have 
originated with Christianity, certainly are to be found in Plato, 
though we readily admit that they were popularised, so to speak, 
by Christianity. On p. 186, the phrase ‘a purifying of society 
from the clergy’ (if rightly translated) seems to us almost 
clerical in its anti-clerical shrillness. On p. 312, might not the 
curious tradition that Vergil, as well as the Sibyl, saw the star 
of Bethlchem, be best explained by reference to Ecl. ix., 1. 47, 


Ecce Dionaei processit Caesaris astrum ? 


On p. 208, is ‘tumultuarious’ really an English word ? if, as we 
suppose, the word in the original is ‘tumultuario,’ we imagine 
that it would be adequately rendered by ‘random’ or ‘hasty. 

There seems to be some carelessness in the printing of the 
foot-no‘es : ¢.g., on p. 12, note 20, the first Ovidian couplet has 
a wrong reference, and an ugly false quantity—primordia—~in L. 1. 
On page 83, note 18, auctorem cannot stand ; p. 86, note 25,1. 1., 
for ‘quod’ read ‘cur’; on p. 147, 1. 16., venerenda must be 
wrong. The couplet of Neckham (p. 263, note 9) is partly 
borrowed from Juv. Sat. 3,1 41; the object of altering ‘ mentiri’ 
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to ‘metiri’ escapes us, if it wasintentional. In view of a second 
edition, these notes should be warily revised. Mr. Benecke 
has done a really good service in introducing Pro‘essor Com- 
paretti to the ordinary English reader. 


EGYPT AND THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


1. Egyptian Tales. Edited by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
London: Methuen. 

. A Guide to Constantinople. By DEMETRIUS COUFOPOULOS. 
London: Black. 

3. Handbook for Travellers in Asia Minor, Trans-Caucasia, 
Persia, etc. Edited by Sir CHARLES WILSON. London: 
Murray. 


nN 


1. Of Mr. Petrie’s second series of Egyptian Tales, trans- 
lated rom the Papyri, the third story, ‘Anpa and Bata,’ stated 
to be ‘the best known in modern times,’ and one that has often 
been published,’ appears to us the most interesting. The two 
brothers—standing in relation to each other much as Philip and 
Pete in the earlier pages of the 1/anmxman—are evident favourites 
of the capable editor, who regards the description of Bata as 
‘one of the most beautiful character-drawings in the past,’ 
refers to passages in the narrative in support of his opinion, 
and testifies to the existence of the type among the Fellah 
youth of the present day. Each of the four tales put before the 
reader is supplemented by helpful remarks showing whether, 
at any previous time, and by whom, it has been translated, 
wholly or in part, or how it has been completed where deficient ; 
discussing also the dynasty to which it alludes, or otherwise 
drawing attention to its particular bearing and merits. In these 
respects the story of ‘Setna and the Magic Book,’ with which 
the series concludes, is especially full and instructive. But all 
the articles are more or less welcome. Mere fragments, in a 
modern literary sense, they cannot but serve to heighten the 
attraction of Egyptology for the outside world. We observe, in 
the concluding pages, an incidental quotation from the quarterly 
statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Itis only fair to 
note that the paper to which reference is made in the number 
for January 1894, though modestly defined as ‘Answers to 
Questions’ on the ‘ Orders of Holy Men in Palestine,’ is a most 
elaborate and erudite contribution ; one indeed which might 
reasonably be cited in proof of the vitality of a much respected, 
but perhaps insufficiently appreciated serial. Practically, Mr. 
Petrie’s neat and portable volume could well be utilised as an 
accompaniment to Baedeker, with the proviso that if the 
traveller should not have studied the larger works of Brugsch 
or Maspero, he should at least have mastered some elementary 
publication on the ancient history of Egypt from the monu- 
ments, by a trustworty expounder such as Birch or Sayce. In 
conclusion, if we now and then regret a want of finish in the 
clear and characteristic sketches of Mr. Tristram Ellis, we do 
not fail to recognise in them that unmistakable local colouring 
which renders them always acceptable in illustrating life and 
scenery in the Land of the Pharoahs. 

2. To find the man who, by habit and profession, should be 
the fittest referee for the ‘ordinary sight-seer,’ not, the ‘ special- 
ised student,’ on landing at Constantinople, we naturally turn 
to one who, like Mr. Coufopoulos, has had ‘ many years experi- 
ence as Dragoman’ (strictly Zargumdn) in that city. It is, 
therefore, with a certain confidence in the writer’s capacity that 
we take up this expert’s newly published guide-book, in the 
preface to which, besides the quotations above signified, he 
states: ‘ My aim has been to avoid confusing the reader with too 
great fulness of historical, topographical, or technical details ; 
but rather to fix his attention on salient points, and to convey 
to him as succinctly as possible such information as is likely to 
be of use to one who, without much previous study, wishes to 
devote a limited time as pleasantly and profitably as may be to 
the exploration of the city and its environs.’ Upon the 
whole, the little volume under notice appears well suited 
to the purpose for which it was designed, and its up-to- 
date record of ‘ sights’ makes its issue appropriate, irrespective 
of numerous predecessors in similar shape. Especially we may 
call attention to the account of the Imperial Museum of 
Antiquities which—originating in 1850, when the contents were 
being grouped in the courtyard of the ancient church of St. 
Irene ; transferred to the Chinili Kiosk, or Pottery Pavilion, in 
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1875 ; and declared to be ill-provided for in 1888, after the dis- 
covery of twenty-one valuable sarcophagi—was finally lodged, 
in 1892, in a new building situated in the grounds of the Old 
Seraglio. A few modifications in the Guide might be suggested in 
the event of a second edition, as, for instance, in the mode 
of dividing and transliterating the Arabic words of the Moham- 
medan creed at page 26 ; while one or more superfluous disserta- 
tions might be omitted, such as the following passage in the 
earlier pages which refers to the newly-arrived visitor in Pera ; 
* His olfactory nerves are offended ‘on every side by the stench 
arising from the oft-recurring heaps of garbage, which emit 
odours'the very opposite to the “ perfumes of Araby,” with which 
he would naturally expect his nose would be assailed (s7c) in 
the East.’ When Thomas Moore wrote :— 

Fresh smell the shores of Araby, 

While breezes from the Indian sea 

Blow round Selama's sainted Cape, 


he was utterly at fault ; for ‘Selama’s sainted Cape’ is a miser- 
able and barren rock. At the same time it is conceived that the 
Dragoman means ‘ refreshed’ rather than ‘assailed,’ in alluding 
to the ‘ perfumes of Araby.’ 

3. Sir Charles Wilson’s exceptional experiences and oppor- 
tunities when Consul-General in Anatolia, supported by a staff of 
able Lieutenantsas Vice-Consuls, combined with that general and 
professional skill and industry which have so distinguished him 
in a long and active career, render him particularly competent 
for the task of editing a new ‘ Murray’ for travellers in Asia 
Minor and neighbouring countries. It goes, therefore, without 
saying that the handbook under notice has been well and care- 
fully prepared. Among the special features of the work, to 
which attention is directed in the preface, are a History of Asia 
Minor, historical notices of Armenia, Mesopotamia and Persia, 
and notes on the various races in Asiatic Turkey. Of these, 
the names of the contributors guarantee their trustworthiness. 
Results of archeological and ethnological research have, more- 
over, been supplemented by notes on sport supplied by the best 
available authority. Had we to offera suggestion for improve- 
ment, it would be to inser: in the more important main lines 
the approximate distance between stages in miles, instead of, 
or in addition to, hours. The adoption of this method cou'd 
scarcely fail to have its uses, even were the innovation relegated 
to an appendix. Routes, uniting great cities or centres, such 
as Constantinople to Baghdad, or Trebizond to Tehran, might at 
once be so treated without any delay or difficulty. They could 
be shown, moreover, as continuous lines of traffic, irrespective 
of territorial division, which necessitates a piece-meal record. 


THE QUARTERLY AND THE EDINBURGH 


That man must have robur et @s triplex welded round his 
forehead, must indeed be a wooden-headed oaf, who cannot 
find entertainment from a perusal of the current numbers of the 
quarterly reviews ; there also, every man, save the person who 
affects omniscience on the strength of one quaint book read 
recently and trotted out in extracts for effect, will surely admt 
that he has found matter both useful and instructive. In our 
limited space it is impossible to deal with all the articles ; but 
of most of them something may be said of the Quarterly. And 
first be it written that the opening article, ‘Freeman, Froude, 
Seeley,’ written in a tone eminently judicial and in a style dis- 
tinctly authoritative, gives invaluable aid to an understanding 
of the merits and the limitations of the three great men who haie 
passed away. To those who are familiar with their writings no 
more need be said ; to those who are not so familiar this advice 
may be given: ‘ Read Freeman for instruction’s sake and sti: k 
to it; begin to read Froude and you will be carried away by 
power of narrative and description until his manifold mistakcs 
are forgotten ; but omit Zhe Two Chiefs of Dunboy, a so-called 
historical novel, which is probably not historical and is certainly 
not a novel; and take your Seeley with a grain of salt, remem- 
bering that he was a keen politician.’ The article on Maria 
Edgeworth is, in the first place, a remarkably learned epitome 
of the story of the development of the modern novel, written 
by a literary critic, who knows both his subject and his business. 
It has its merry touches also. Pleasant is the scornful picture 
of Maturin, adorned with all the foppery of a young Disraeli 
and rouged up to the eyes, sitting under a dais in a hired room 
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(he had borrowed £50 of a patron) to receive the homage of 
his admirers. But are we entitled to plume ourselves that 
there is no such vanity among the authors of to-day? Has 
not a literary personage, who, when last heard of, was fed 
at public expense and making mail-bags for the public 
service, been surrounded by crowds of adoring women and of 
youths sillier than the women themselves ? Folly, it would seems 
is eternal: but we like the reviewer all the better for shooting 
it as it flies. We approve him also in that, while he does full 
justice to the extraordinary talent of William Carleten (of whom 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor has written much that is noble of late), he 
permits us to be not altogether ashamed to confess that we have 
found Miss Edgeworth dull. That she performed a great 
purpose in literature is doubtless true enough ; but she placed 
moral teaching first, and literature second; and except in the 
Bible we like them divided. An exceedingly learned article on 
the ‘Art of Translation’ is appended to a list of books which 
ought either to be amplified or omitted, they date from 1661 to 
1894. The article makes good reading, albeit some readers of 
approved taste will be disposed to differ from its author from 
time to time, and to think that he speaks with the dogmatic 
assurance of a university tutor. But it adds little to the sum of 
human knowledge, it is in the long run little more than an 
amplification of the truth that ‘a translation should read like an 
original.’ For «example the reviewer chooses North’s version 
of Amyot’s version of Plutarch ; for ourselves we should have 
selected the Old Testament, unrevised version, which reads so 
like an original that the disappearance of the ravens in the 
revised version seems near akin to sacrilege. Space must be 
given for the reviewer’s Euclidian definition, absolutely accurate 
and bald as Elisha or a coot, of the subject of the art of which he 
treats. ‘ Translation is the expression, in another set of words 
generally by another man, of the thoughts of one man already 
expressed in one set of words.’ The Indian article, which is 
excellent, treats of a subject with which we hope to deal before 
long in our leading columns. Two articles deal with purely 
political subjects; in the first, ‘Rival Leaders and Party 
Legacies,’ ample justice is done to Lord Beaconstield’s work in 
creating the Conservative Party and in consolidating it in such 
fashion that the Conservatism of to-day is virtually his, but of 
Mr. Gladstone very little is written. This may be due partly to 
the reviewer's feeling that while the late Liberal leader was 
alive and retired it were hardly kind to speak frankly of that 
extraordinary mixture of learning, enthusiasm, emotion and 
absolute lack of foresight; or perhaps the reviewer knew 
how shrewd an outline of Mr. Gladstone’s character was 
included in the extracts (contained in another article) from the 
brilliant letters of Mrs. Augustus Craven. The second political 
article, which closes the volume, deals in masterly and philo- 
sophic fashion with the Conservative reaction, tracing it to the 
instinctive conservatism of Englishmen, and convinces us, as 
the Liberals ought to be convinced, that Mr. Gladstone has 
ruined his party. The two articles may well have been written 
by the same pen; the one certainly follows upon the other in 
order of logic, but far be it from us to join an Indian Judge in 
attempting to remove the veil of honourable anonymity from 
the Quarterly Review. There is also an excellent article on 
the New Drama, in which Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is skinned 
alive. 

The Edinburgh also has an interesting table of contents 
ranging over a great variety of subjects. The first place is 
given to an exhaustive review of Mr. Burke’s recently pub- 
lished Azstory of Spain. For most of us the history of 
medieval Spain has hitherto been summed up in the story 
of Roderigo Diaz, better known as the Cid, whom we have been 
taught to regard as a national hero and a mighty bulwark of 
the Christian faith against the Moslems. This impression of 
his character, founded upon ancient legends and confirmed by 
Corneille, has now, like so many other illusions, been ruth- 
lessly swept away, and we learn that the Cid was in reality 
nothing but ‘a faithless and cruel freebooter,’ fighting with as 
little compunction for Moslem against Christian as for 
Christian against Moslem, but always for his own hand. The 
only wonder is how such an unscrupulous soldier of fortune 
ever came to rank as a hero in popular esteem: and the 
enigma is not fully explained. Passing by a notice of the 
Barras J/émotres, with which we have dealt already in our 
columns, and stopping merely to note that in the opinion of 
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the reviewer Barras was ‘an audacious liar and a consummate 
blackguard,’ we turn at once to the most interesting and 
trenchant article in the ‘ Review.’ It is refreshing nowadays 
to find a writer who wishes to return to a simpler form of 
musical composition, who goes back to Handel for his ideas, 
and thinks that music died with Beethoven. Yet such are the 
views expressed in an article dealing with ‘Recent musical 
criticism.’ The reviewer is concerned with such critics as Dr. 
Parry, Mr. W. H. Hadow, and Mr. Fuller Maitland, and not 
with ‘the gentlemen who write smart impertinence in the musical 
columns’ of two of our contemporaries which he names. But 
it is easy to see that it is these latter who have roused him to the 
pitch of wrathful defiance which prevents him from doing 
justice to modern composers. There will always be the 
diff-rence of opinion between musical critics that exists between 
the pre-Raphaelite and the impressionist, and we are not bound 
to choose absolutely between two opinions. Least of all need 
we turn for consolation with the reviewer to the writings of 
Vernon Lee, who holds that Wagner’s music is the ‘ violation 
of our innermost secrets . . . melting away of the souls out- 
ward forms . . . till there is revealed only the shapeless prim- 
zeval nudity of confused instincts, the soul’s vague viscera,’ and 
consider that this is ‘ beautifully said.’ Such language is at leasta 
tribute to the power of the composer, and so long as it can be 
used and admired there is no reason to fear that in writing 
books about music we are paying the last honours of the grave 
over a dead art. The political article is not very strong, con- 
sisting as it does of a review of the history of the split between 
the two wings of the Radical party with the object of showing 
that the Unionist coalition now holds the place in popular 
estimation which was held by Mr. Gladstone’s party in 1880. 
No one doubts that there has been a revulsion of public feeling, 
more particularly on the question of national defence, which is 
the subject chiefly insisted upon. This point is well brought 
out ; but the stock phrases about ‘ filling up the cup,’ ‘ ploughing 
the sand,’ and ‘the swing of the pendulum,’ have already an 
old-fashioned ring about them. ‘Crimean Letters’ treats of 
a subject of perennial interest, and we find also a sympathetic 
notice of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s biography of his brother, Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen. It would be impossible to deal 
adequately within narrow limits with a learned article on 
‘Shells and Molluscs,’ nor have we space to do more than 
mention a criticism of the position of ‘The French in Mada- 
gascar,’ which enforces lessons to which we have called atten- 
tion at various times. 


THE LICENSING LAWS 
The Licensing Laws. By R.M. MONTGOMERY. Reeves and 
Turner. 


Any man deserves well of his country who is not afraid to 
tackle the licensing laws as a whole, and Mr. Montgomery’s 
carefulness and powers of compression make him admirably 
fitted for the task. The subject need not be very complicated, 
though it is, and we have no doubt that our author could draw 
up a code embodying all the existing law on the subject, 
omitting obvious absurdities, in a form which would be intel- 
ligible and comparatively brief. As it is the House of Commons 
stands in the way and the law with which Mr. Montgomery 
deals is a model of all that law should not be. A neglect of 
this fact is the only fault we have to find with the present work. 
An account of the law is given in seven chapters and all the 
material statutes are added in an appendix. The law is so 
chaotic that we doubt whether it is wise to treat it in any 
rational way, and as the statutes are what we must all come to 
in the end we should have preferred an editioa of the Acts, 
disfigured as they would be with an equal bulk of notes and an 
introductioa dealing with the matter from almost an historical 
point of view. We should not then have had one chapter con- 
taining a terrible list of thirty-eight possible licences considered 
apart from the different powers of licensing authorities over all 
of them, and we should not have had closing hours treated 
apart from offences with which they are closely coanected. 
Taking it however that the matter is to be treated methodically 
the author’s efforts are meritorious. With the help of R. uv. 
Glamorganshire and R. v. Pontypool he brings us safely through 
the clash of statutes relating to appeals, though having on 
p. 90 omitted to mention one of them he does not make 
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it quite clear how he does it. We do not like his reference to 
R. v. Curzon on p. 32, in fact we think it wrong, but as we 
are not prepared to bet on the subject we cannot impute 
it to him for blame. His treatment of Sharpe v. Wakefield, or 
rather of its attendant and contradictory satellites, is too concise; 
but lends itself to a pretty display of the kind of humour open 
to a text-book writer when he is forced to set down what he 
knows to be nonsense. He does not to our mind fully appre- 
ciate the importance or the iniquity of Penn v. Alexander, and 
in printing 52 and 53 Vict. c. 44 he has overlooked the effect of 
57 and 58 Vict. c. 41, s. 28. None of these are, however, serious 
errors and if any one connected with the administration of 
licensing law wishes to try to understand it he cannot do 
better than refer to Mr. Montgomery’s pages. 


OLD AND NEW 


In spite of the various editions of Burton, Lane’s Aradian 
Nights seems to keep the field as a scholarly translation for 
general use. It has just been reprinted in a modified form by 
Messrs. Bliss, Sands and Foster, in a Jarge and comely volume 
at the phenomenal price of two shillings. You cannot, how- 
ever, put a full quart measure into a pint pot, and we are not 
surprised to learn from the preface that all Lane’s learned notes 
have been left out, together with the poetry scattered about the 
text. Nor are nearly all the stories retained in the reprint. 
The publishers admit that ‘some of the stories of lesser interest ’ 
have been omitted; but one is not altogether pleased to 
discover that among our missing friends are Noor-ed-deen and 
Shems-ed-deen, Taj-el-mulook and the Lady Dunya, Ghdnim 
the Distracted Slave of Love, Joodar, Khaleefeh the Fisherman, 
Abdallah of the Land, and a large proportion of Lane’s third 
volume. All the short stories or anecdotes, many of which one 
used to enjoy, have also vanished, and of course all Harvey’s 
woodcuts. In fact this is not really the Lane we know, and if 
that eminent Oriental'st were to come to light again, he would 
‘extol the perfection of Allah’ and protest ‘this is none of me.’ 
However the old edition is no longer copyright (though the 
revised edition of 1859 is) and there is no way of checking 
publishers from whittling standard classics. After all, it is 
better that the public should read their Avadian Nights even in 
a maimed variety of a scholarly translation than in the usual 
ill-written and eminently unoriental form—exemplified, by the 
way, in the stories of Aladdin and Ali Baba, both of which 
are wanting in Lane, but are here supplied from the vulgar 
versions and appended scmewhat incongruously to the present 
volume. 

The new numbers of Mr. Wise’s edition of Spenser’s Faery 
Qu-ene (London: G. Allen) bring us to part nine of the third 
book. The illustrations of Mr. Walter Crane display the same 
exuberant fancy and the same ignorance of the correct propor- 
tions of the human figure that we observe in so much of the 
artist’s work. The small head- and tail-pieces are the best, but 
there is a kneeling figure of Love with a torch on page 581, 
which is simply grotesque. Here and there we see a touch of 
Blake in the design, but it is probably little the better for 
that. There are six nude figures as a frontispiece to Canto vi., 
all out of drawing, and only equalled in this respect by 
the heading on page 655. In the illustration to Canto vii., on 
page 690, the knight charging has his lance at the wrong side 
of his horse’s neck. We may, however, praise the picture of 
a banquet (p. 722), and the knights jousting in the borders 
are correctly represented. These numbers bring us to the end 
of the third book, and the whole poem will be completed in 
December. Spenser is less read nowadays than he deserves, 
and perhaps this third book is the least interesting, whether 
Britomart represents Queen Elizabeth or not; but it is full 
of fine passages and sonorous lines, such as 


For who can shun the chance that destiny doth ordaine? 
or 
Where is the Antique glory now become 
That whylome wont in wemen to appeare ? 


We look for such lines at the opening of each canto, for, like 
Charles Wesley and Regina!d Heber in their hymns, Spenser 
knew the value of first lines in engaging the attention. 

Of Mr. Ratzel’s History of Mankind (London: Macmillan) it 
is not possible to judge by one number. There is, strictly 
speaking, no title-page, no table of contents, no preface ; but, 
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on the other hand, there is a highly-coloured frontispiece, and 
woodcuts abound. It is, however, understood that the transla- 
tion from the German is by Mr. A. J. Butler, of Brasenose, and 
that the whole work will be issued in about three years. So far 
as can be made out from the present instalment, the author is 
acquainted with the most recent discoveries, and has also 
examined the most recent theories of ethnologists. He fully 
adopts Blumenbach’s opinions as to the unity of the human 
race. ‘ Wherever the earth is habitable by man, we find peoples 
who are members of one and the same human race.’ The 
causes of degeneracy in savages are carefully traced, and the 
whole of Mr. Ratzel’s conclusions—so far, at least, as they can 
be gathered from this single number—appear to be sound. 
We may assume that the notes, in which an English ethnologist 
is occasionally mentioned, are by the translator; for the author 
never lapses so far as to mention any but German writers on 
his subject. The illustrations are good, and, what is rare in 
zoological works, always appropriate. 

Two numbers of the New English Dictionary (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press) have been issued. Depravative to Develop- 
ment is by Dr. Jam s A. Murray. Fee to Field is by Mr. 
Henry Bradley. The ‘present state of the work’ is described 
in tabular form on the cover, A, B, C, and E, have been 
published, together with the portions of D and F just mentioned, 
and the earlier parts of D and F. We cannot complain that 
the dictionary rushes on with headlong speed, one section and 
sometimes two, of sixty four pages each, being issued every 
quarter. There can be but one opinion as to the completeness 
and thoroughness of the work done. Dr. Murray calls special 
attention to some archaic English words, such as d:re, meaning 
harm or hurt, and derva which King Alfred uses for conceal. 
Another curious article is on deuce and Dr. Murray promises 
to revert to the subject in the next section. The old fashion, 
now nearly extinct, of counting dice in bad French, deuce, tray, 
cater, sink, dice, is mentioned in one of the quotations. The 
other deuce which signifies devil is a word of very obscure 
origin, and has caused many differences among the learned, the 
usual derivation being from the Latin deus or the Greek Zeus. 
In Mr. Bradley’s part, the most interesting words are fee, feud, 
and fetish. This last is supposed to be of Portuguese origin 
and occurs in English as early as 1613—somethirg made by 
art and then regarded with superstitious dread. We may 
cordially recommend the Dictionary to diners out in want of 
table talk. 

The Romance of History (London: Newnes), by Mr. 
H. Greenhough Smith, has_ reached a second edition. This 
little collection of interesting historical personages includes such 
names as Masaniello, Vidocq, Benyowski, Lochiel, and Prince 
Rupert ; their lives are related in a manner sketchy indeed and 
occasionally inadequate (as for example notably in the case of 
Rupert), but animated and interesting. Such a collection, if 
skilfully made, serves to give the cry bones, which are all the 
ordinary man possesses of most historical periods, a little life 
and movement; and Mr. H. G. Smith has so far at least 
succeeded in his task. 

Any new issue in anything like decent type and at a reason- 
able price, of Michael Scott’s The Cruise of the Midget (London : 
Blackie) ought, if brought out with care and fidelity to the 
author’s text, ‘o bea thing one should welcome whether with 
the ‘ big warm hands’ of Mr. Le Gallienne’s silly sun which so 
greeted him, or not. But what word except a word of astonished 
contempt can one find for people so lost to all sense of what is 
fitting and proper in literary matters as to Bowdlerise the sailors’ 
nickname for Mr. Sprawl, ‘Old Bloody Politeful,’ into the 
mincing and meaningless ‘Old Politeful?’ Fie on a deed at 
once so fatuous, so vulgar, and so outrageous. We have also 
received new editions of Fanny Burney and her Friends, edited 
by L. B. Seeley, M.A., and Horace Walpole and His World, 
by the same editor (London : Seeley) ; two fresh volumes of Mr. 
Walter Scott’s edition of Thoreau’s works; A Week on the 
Concord, and Essays and other Writings; a cheap edition of 
Essays about Men, Women, and Books (London: Stock), by 
Augustine Birrell; also an addition to Messrs. Sampson Low’s 
‘Travel and Adventure’ series in C/ear Round, by E. A. 
Gordon; and Hamlet, King Henry |, King Richard 1/1, 
and King Henry V//I, being the latest plays published in 
Messrs. J, M. Dent and Co.’s handy little Temple Shake- 
speare, 
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